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sy the Author of “Love's Entanglement,” 
“ Edith’s Dilemma,” etc., ete. 
OHAPTER I. 

Saas cots neat nan 

} amerry li as he cong down 

o a sleepiog girl lying f eath 
e 
Her 





shade of a grove of viives. 
= head was pillowed on a 

tangled mass of burning red blossoms, maki 

4 Vivid contrast te her raver black hair tha’ 














A PEACE OFFERING, 


clustered in soft tendrils around her broad fore- 
head. 


One daintily curved tiny foot peeped from 
her blue skirt. 
Some red lilies were grasped in her sun- 


“What a lovely picture!” he ejaculated, and 
the | he gazed, the more he became in- 
terested at the innocent abandon of the attitude 
and the bewitching beauty of the sleeper held 

almost bound. 


im f 

iar ily he approached her, deter- 
to stay and see this sleeping wood- 
awake 


“T wonder what she will say when she sees 
a her side?” he thought, some- 
what ash at his own impudent proceeding. 
“ At all evefits, she is only a peasant, lovers 
as she is, I'll soon put matters straight. rit 
buy her flowers. There's nothing like gold ; it 





is a potent key, and unbars gates of iron, and 
must those coral gates forme.” 

Seconds merged into minutes, precious ones 
to the silent watcher, who forgot time, every 
thing, except one delightful fact, that he had 
fe @ fairer human picture than any he had 
ever seen in a frame. 

dreamy egstacy stole over his frame as the 
leaves rustied musically in the soft southern 
breeze, and the swish, swish of the sea beyond 
lapped the shore, 

At last her eye-lashes quivered, and a pair 
of midnight eyes unclosed—-eyes that resembled 
nee black grapes framed in ebony fringe. 

e gave 2 little yawn, stretched out her half 
bare arms, and was about to rise when she 
saw the intruder with amazement tinged with 


anger. 
“{—I really beg your pardon,” he remarked 
rather sheepishly, “ but the fact is, I was very 
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tired and hot, and rambled up here to rest in 

shade when I saw you and your pretty flowers, 

so took the liberty of waiting 2 bit to buy 
*some,” fumbling in his pocket. 

an are mistaken, sir, L am no. flower 
girl!” she said, a disdainful curl on her short 
upper lip which certainly did not assist him 
to 4 at his ease. 

**Please do not be offended. Iam sure Lhad 
no intention to annoy or wound you,” he re- 
plied earnestly. 

“Ts it the custom of Englishmen to take 
for granted a person is a flower vendor be- 
cause they possess a few?” 

«A het flush leaped to his.fair Saxon face 
at this home thrust. 

“T see J have affron ” he observed, in 
Beek verees for a Ww, ‘Befuse to hold 

rther ey with him. ‘on’t you pardon 

Yom A to your customs’ "Bealdes, I 
wtonished to see a—a lady in 

it. Surely you will make 
r a blundering son of John 


‘oa term the men of 

should not rush at conclusions, but 

menmmer that a lady’s feelings may dwell 

eath the simple gown. People whose 

ions are worth recording say that Nature 

creates the gentleman and woman, not the 

clothes ; but there !"—this with a condescend- 

ing nod of pardon which made her doubly be- 

witching, “I will say no more, since I see you 
are truly sorry.” 

“I am very grateful to you, and to convince 
me I am pardoned entirely, suppose you tell 
me how it is you speak my la e sa fluently 
and perfectly, and why those pretty feet are 
innocent of covering?” be asked, boldly. 

“Your language was taught me by one of 
the Fathers at yonder monastery ;” pointin 
to an ancient pile which reared its hoary head 
towards the bine sky. “But I am only 
half Italian; my mother was English. As to 
my lack of shoes, when I go down to the sea 
I never wear them. I prefer te feel the sand 
and waves and flowers about them.” 

“Such lovely ones, I admit, require no cover- 
ing,” he said, ardently, ‘It was the novelty 
only that made me curious. I am so glad to 
hear you half belong to my country!” 

“Without boot!” she ‘laughed mischie- 
vously, looking bashfully down the next 
second as his eyes gazed into her liquid ones 
somewhat too ardently, and then strayed to 
those dainty feet and ankles. 

“ Just as you are you would surpass all the 
over-dressed beauties—put them in the shade. 
Now be kind to me—give me a flower!” 

“ You may have them all, but they will soon 
fade, I fear ; *’ and she bent forward with in- 
finite grace to offer them. 

“They may jose their freshness and may 
wither, but the memory of the sweet giver will 
remain vivid and bright as their colour is new ; 
won't you tell me the name of their owner, so 
that 1t may also be stored among my 
treasures?” 

“ Alva Marcello, 

“Clinton Carew,” ‘he 
“Have you ever been 
cello?” 

“Never; but some day, perhaps, Fate may 
be kind and transport me there!” 

“J wish I could be that thing styled Fate,” 
he answered, ali his son! in his eyes, making 
her blush a glosring carnation, as she thought 
how noble, how handsome he looked, so dif- 
ferent to the tawny sons of the sunny land, in 
his pure Saxon type of manhood. 

“Who knows but perhaps we may meet 
some day?” she interposed. 

“ Ah, that some day! We have a song called 
that, but it is full of sadness. I wish I was a 
poet, or, betier still, a painter,” he . said, 
almost tenderly. 

“Why?” 

* Because you should 
spiration. T am su 
fair a model. 

* Are we not geitir 
proce y 

serew.” 


And yours?” 


answered frankly. 
in England, Miss Mar- 


be mr mtse and in- 
painter ever had so 


t too free?” she 
onsidering we are strangers, Mr. 
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a 
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“Everyone must be strangers before they 
become friends,” he hastened to reply, fearful 
lest his fervid manner would offend, and she 
retract her promise of meeting him again. 

“I know thet,” she said; softlyy»the snag- 
netie power of his fascitiation®' gradually 
breaking ;down her reserve,’ while there 
flutterediimto'jher heart a 
joy, a nm 
before. 

They chatted on, drinking sweet draughts of 
young love's elixir, subtly dangerous ‘to both, 
and his voice became winningly low in its 
depths of tenderness, while her _trecel eyes 
sought - for~ flowers and impossible shaped 
stones to evade his impassioned ones. 

“By Jove, I've gone and done it now,” Sir 
Clinton told himself; as he-wended his way 
back to the inn where he had put up, it being 
the only accommodation the village possessed, 
with the keen edge of his appetite blunted. 

“What the deuce is to be done? It is very 
gure,I couldn’t make her my wife. My mother 


something she had never felt 


hwould go crazed with her old prejadices of 


caste; and, as for the dear old dad, it would 

be his death blow, and he is near enongh to 

that arch enemy already, Heaven knows!” 
This with a sigh. 


“I—I must get her to—-to—” but here. he : 


stopped lest the zephyrs should waft the black 
thought he had dared to conceive to the Jtalian. 
maid he had left in the valley. 


CHAPTER II. 


The moonlight shimmered upon the waters 
vf the bay, a white-sailed felucea appeared im 
the sheeny calm. “A painted ship on a painted 
ocean.” 

There was @ soft stillness al] around, which 
seemed more intensified by an occasional 
murmur from the village. 

Alva glided like a houri to the trysting. place 
among the tangled ferns, while the flowers 
entwined themselves amorously, like fervid 
young lovers around her feet, and the breeze 
toyed with her hair. 

As she drank in the beduty of the balmy 
evening, she wondered if those spangled 
heavens above her could be more fair. 

A week of unalloyed bliss had been hers, for 
every morn or eve she bad met Sir Clinton 
Carew, and had learnt to love him with all 
the strength of her pure soul. 

It was a blind, holy feeling, devoid of the 
slightest selfishness. He was, in her eyes, per- 
fect--a man to be worshipped, adored as a 
kind of saint. 

She, in her innocence, could not dream that 
a man with the head of a Greek god possessed 
feet of the commonest clay, that he was then 
planning something so heinous, & dark, that 
she would have turtied and fled from the. spot 
before he could reach the trysting place. 

“My love! my love! what is keeping you!” 
she murmured impatiently ; then the welcome 
sound of a footstep made ker bosom throb 
with delight. “It is he, my king, my king,” 
she added. 

She spraag into Sir Clinton’s arms, and ty 
on his breast, her starry,eyes sparkling with 
the joy she felt in his embrace, in/his beloved 
presence. ; 

She "gaved up at him with tender rapture. 
Every line, of, her.exquisite face glorified with 
the stainless purity of a Diana in its own 


bs 

“Why, my Alya, you shiver!” he said, 
tenderly threading his fingers through her hair 
ari i ‘ ‘ ; 

“Do I! then it is excess of happiness ; do 
you know I had began to get anxious, to fear 
you would not come perhaps; when I heard 
your step.” 

“ What if I had been. forced to stay, away 
from you to-night, darling?” he asked, with a 
sigh, which did not escape her. ; 

“T should have cried all night. in despair,” 
she answered, shading her eyes as if to. shut 
out the terrible thought. 

“You distress me, Alva, for I dare not con- 


delicious sense of 
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template what must be—what, in fact, if “ 
here to tell you.” 

“You mean you are going away!” she saig 
brokenly, a little sob catching her throat, 4 
giddiness seizing her’ brait, a horrible num). 
ness creeping to her heart. ’ 

“Would t could say! no,” she answered 
sadly. Heaven knbws Qny heart is sore, jy. 
ling, to sieknéss !”? 

“But you will return?” she urged, brokeniy. 

“I wish I could say yes. The fact ie 1 ap 
summoned to England to attend my fathers 
death-bed.” 


“Oh, Clinton! say you will not stay away 
“that “you will return?” she” waited, ~,) 
maidenly barriers crushed down in thi 
supreme-moment-of pain. “I should die if | 
thought you were lost to me for ever!” 

“ Alva, do not tempt me, Satan has alread 
been at his fell work,” he said, huskily “yy 
I feel less a man and more a demon with you 
arms about my neck!” 

“What do you mean?” she faltered, half 
shrinking from his wild embrace. 

“That you must be mine, come what iniy,” 


he returned, his brain dizzy, his breath issuny 


from his fev: lips in short, broken gasps, 

“ That is all I crave, all I ask, to follow yop 
through weal, through woe, ‘ill death; to be 

our companion, your dear solace, in sicknes, 
in héalth. I am sure I could get my, father's 
consent.” 

“Your father,” she repeated, mechanically, 
“ Consent to what?” 

“To our marriage, Clinton,” clinging w 
him in a wild paroxyem of fervour that only 
a Southern nature could feel. “The good 
father over at the monastery would marry w 
to-morrow morning, iy i we mens . 
one in soul, in-very truth. Your people worl 
be_my people, your God my God.” 

A flush of deep mortification stole into his 
face at these innocent, words—words that fell 
on his feverish frame like molten lead as he 
thought over the black answer he was about to 
give to this lovely: gir! of the'South—an 
swer which he, a proud aristocrat, felt it in- 

rative to give, it might blight her 

ope and confidence in m , in Heaven 
itself. 
_ My darling, my adored one! why talk of 

the cold, conventional interference of an oli 

jest? It is treason to mingle ur precious 
ove, with such jatgon! We belong to each 
other by the rights of mature, which trample: 
down ‘all laws, human and divine, laughs » 
them as silly nonsense, only required by tho 
whose hearts are not, . Let us cast off 
the shackles and trammels of so-called society 
--a sham creed created by man—and live a 
the delight of our dear love. Our lives wil 
be one entrancing dream of bliss, mever end- 
ing, but increasing in its atrength with years 


Yor its sweet freedom.’ 


A -shudder ram ‘throu her lithe frame, 
leaving it frozen, as if death had set its 17 
hand n her. “ , 

She broke from his arms, a lurid giare of 
scorn shone ‘in those dusky orbs terrible to 
witness, Then her pent-up anger burst forth 
in 2 torrent, causing him to quail and shrink 
in abject fear and remorse. c 

“Have you finished,\ Sir Clinton Carew! 
she cried. 

“Yes,” he faltered, “blankly. “A’va, my 
leve! my love! strike: mae dead at your feet, 
but do not,freeze me. with that look of hate 
a flush of deep shame crimsoning his face a 
the enormity, of, his vile proposa! 

“Hate!” she retorted, in a h metallic 
voice, so unlike her soft liquid tones 
despise you too muéh far such a feeling 
hate any one they nmist have bees worthy 
once of-affection! . It is ebhorrence, contempt 
Go! and never dare to darken my life aga 
on earth |” 

* Alva, in » Heaven's » paime, 
mercy On mé-——let) me explain!” ; 

“Go! LI repeat; and plead for pardon to 
an offended Father, whose image you have % 
vilely effaced!” 


To 


listea !--have 
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“Won't you forgive me?” he asked, 
vloomily. ; 
“Never! From this hour [I am _ your 


enemy! 1 swear to avenge th's insult to a 
Marcello! You thought me too mean, too 
itiful a creature to raise to the dizzy heights 
of a baronet’s wife; while I held a secret 
vhich would have revealed only after mar- 
riage that your boasted pride of birth and 
ank would have paled and shrunk into insig- 
vifcance beside. You traitor t0 love, to 
ponour, to all man or woman revere! You are 
oy inferior in everything!” 

“Spare me!” he implored, humbled to the 

very dust at last by her scathing scorn, “and 
permit me to speak a few words. Do not 
drive me away, perhaps to destruction, in your 
ust anger!” ; 
"Go! ET refuse to listen to you, and pray I 
may never cross your path ! e Italian bleod 
that fows in my veins forbids me to hold 
farther speech, with a would-be betrayer ! 

Seeing that hie prayers were powerless to 
soften her indignation, he retreated from her, 
bis sunny head bowed in very shame, his 
senses hali-dazed, numbed, as it were, mur- 
muring : ~ 

“What a foul wretch she thinks me. By 
heavens! I feel I could kill myself as a worth- 
less reptile for polluting the innocent mind of 
oné 0 pure, so sweet, in her young innocence.” 

While he loaded himself with bitter re- 
proaches for his perfidy, Alva, when alone, 
cast herself down in a frenzy of misery among 
the flowers. and soit dewy grass to water them 
vith a torrent of tears wrung from her over- 
charged brain. 

“Judas!” she hissed. “Traitor to love, to 
honour, to all that is human and divine, I 
could have stabbed him as he stood, and yet 
how I loved him! 

In her agony her littie hands tore up clumps 
of turf and. flowers and scattered them in shape- 
less fragments to the winds. . Her proud spirit 
had received a shock which overwhelmed her 
i1 its intensity and nearly shattered her rea- 
son for a short while. 

Hours came and went, yet she lay battlin 
with her crowning sorrow, every nerve an 
fibre in sympathy with her cruel. contlict. 

Could Sir Clinton Carew have seen her in 
ber abject despair, it would have wrung his 
heart and urged him on to do.some rash deed, 
to, perhaps, hurl himself into the dancing, 
os surf from the steepest rock he could 


CHAPTER Iii. 


“Pattison, do you think it possible to keep 
me alive till my granddaughter could come 
from Italy : be 

= You ask me for the truth, my lord, and I 
will not deceive you with false hopes. Your 
hours are numbered.” 

he poor emaciated face became rigid with 
ome ward agony or remorse at these omin- 
cus words as they fell from the doctor’s lips. 


“I would give five thousand pounds, Patti-4 


fon, to hold out. Do something to keep the 
spark of life in me til] I can ask my deeply- 
wronged daughter’s child’s forgiveness. It is 
hard to die like this.” 

“You know, my Jord, that I would move 
Heaven and earth to accomplish’ your will, 
utT am powerless now. Not all the ‘science 
mn the kingdom ‘could stay the band of our 
Mester.” 

“It is hard!” Lord Rintoul moatied, twin- 
ng his slender fingers together in mute dis- 
tress. “T am rightly punished, I showed no 
mercy to my poor injured child, and now’ T 
an cut off without one word of pardon from 
fe girl she prayed ‘with me to succour and re- 
“ore to her rights’ on her dying bed.” 

i I understood you had done all that” lay in 
your power to’ repair any harshness, my lord,” 
interposed Dr. Pattison, soothingly. “I refer 
to the alteration in your will.’ 

ss » yes, Of course I did. All is now re- 
‘ed. Mrs, George will get three handred a 


It is bitter! it is bitter!” 





year, her daughter five thousand for a dot; 
the rest I leave to my granddaughter, with 
the Hall and estates—-in fact, everything, so 


“my poor Alva will now rest in peace én her 


grave.” 

“Having settled everything to your own 
satisfaction, take my advice, rest content. Let 
not the few precious hours left you be dis- 
turbéd. Leave a message for the young lady 
with me; or, better still, let me write a few 
words saying what you would say if she were 
here by your side at this moment~you can 
sign iv.” 

‘Heaven bless you, old friend, for the 
happy thought!” he returned, eagerly, trying 
to rise in his bed, in the momentary excite- 
ment forgetting his weakness. 

A sheet of; paper was instantly procured, 
and Doctor Pattison wrote at the dying man’s 
dictation. 

Then ne guided the abies fingers to 
wiite his signature, which brought a sigh of 
relief and a smile of gratitude to his faithful 
old friend. 

That completed, he sat beside the bed ad- 
ministering wine or stimulant of some kind, 
holding the old lord’s hand till it grew colder 
and colder, and at last relaxed from the firm 
affectionate clasp. 

The once stern, proud sprit softened and 
humbled, passed. into a slumber which knows 
no waking, and burst-its mortal bonds to join 
the bright choir of celestial spirits above, 
whose rejoicing must have been great over the 
penitence ofa soul they had plucked from per- 
dition, and which had been nearly lost. 


* * = ~ * 


“ Alva, Alva, where are you?” 

Here I am, papa,” said a clear, rich voice ; 
What do you want?” 

“ Your grandfather is dead; see, here is the 
letter from the solicitors.” 

The girl took the black-edged letter in her 
hands, which shock- with imtense agitation, 
and read the contents ; then tears, great pearl 
drops, welled in her dark eyes, and she said, 
sorrowfully— 

“Poor dear grandpa, he relented at last. 
May Heaven be merciful to him, and forgive 
him as freely as I do now.” j 

“ His repentance came rather late, niy child ; 
when death had clutched him, at all events,” 
Mr. Marcello replied bitterly ; “his cruel con- 
duct hurried your poor, unhappy mother into 
®% premature grave, and ruined me; all my 
estates are confiscated through vile slander, 
for no mam was more. loyal to his king than I; 
his power and influence dogged me, till I feel 
now I could curse him as he lies dead.” 

“He has made reparation, papa, he could 
do no more. We are all cintal, if not in one 
way in another; his was revenge at my dear 
mother marrying yo! We know not what 
pain her disobedience cansed him, or how it 
hardened him against us all.” 

“He is dead, so we will not discuss him 

further, child. I only know what terrible pri- 
vations we have endured, how you have had to 
live in this little hamlet, you, the daughter of 
one of the oldest and noblest families in Italy, 
on one side, and am earl’s grandchild on the 
other.” 
- “Let us try and forget his cruelty,” she 
pleaded softly ; “ it onld helices up one’s feel- 
‘ngs, and hardens our s to remember the 
past, pepe. Te 

“TI place no restriction upon your actions or 
feelings, Alva, but my hatred to him in hfe 
will remain as long as I breathe; it is the 
ereed of a Marcello to hate once hate always. 
I would spurn, even curse him, if he lay here 

at my feet!” 

@ looked at the stern; dark face, almost 
demoniac in its grand fury, and her own eves 
kindled with a remote sympathy, for she 
knew her own nature was as fierce and hard 
when it was roused as his, netwithstanding 
her mother’s gentie English blood which flowed 
ugh her veins. 

ou must goto England at ence,” he said, 
abruptly breaking the silence, 











“Not alone, papa,” she answered in affrigh:, 
her eyes dilating at the thought of beimg, per 
haps, sent to that land of cold, proud English 
men and women, whom she had learnt by 
bitter experience to dread and suspect 

“Of course I shall accompany you, and stay 
to see you comfortably settled at the Hall; 
then I shal] return, the leaden skies of England 
would stifle me; besides, I have business here 
that must be attended to.” 

“But I shall be so lonely, papa,” she’ said, 
dismally. 

“T must provide aguinst that. Mrs. George 
Rintoul, the widow of a nephew of the late 
Earl’s, and her daughter have resided at the 
Hall; perhaps I may prevail vpon ber «ww re- 
main for awhile.” 

“She is English, and 1 somehow 
them all,” she protested warmly 

“So was your dear mother, remember 
that,” he observed gravely; “for her sake we 
must not be prejudiced against, people who have 
done us no wrong. Unjastness i< not an at- 
tribute I wish to see in her child. Heaven 
knows we have both suffered from its wron 
the hand of one man.’ 

Alva, though two years had passed over her 
bonny head, never erased from her memory 
the one Englishman ‘who {241 prover so basely 
false. 


dislike 


* a * a 

“They will be here ‘in a few minutes,” said 
Mrs. George Rintoul, viciousiy. 

Thus spoke a well-preserved 
about forty, arrayed in a 
glistening with jet. 

e@ braids of her hair, which had a sus 
picious tinge of gold, as if it were not quite 
innocent of dye, were adorned with jet 
butterflies. 

Anyone at the first glance would have 
taken her daughter to be her younger sister. 

“J know I shall scarcely be able to suppress 
my dislike,” said Alice, a pretty blonde, with 
a pink and white complexion and sleepy blue 
eyes, as she lolled on a couch m a rather sulky 
temper at being forced to weloome her young 
relative to her home. 

“Tt is no use showing these people your 
hand, Alice. Goodness knows, } would as sooi 
welcome a serpent as these Italians to lord it 
here where I have lived undisputed mistress. 
We must be wary, and receive them with a 
show of cordiality. _ Consider the contrast of 
living on a few paltry hundreds a year, which 
we shall be compelled to do in seme horrid 
stuccoed villa, as they style thove atrocities 
and residing in a grand old place like this, 
with servants and every luxury, just because 
we are rash enough to expose our true feeling: 
to this interloper.” 

“You are right, mammo, 1 know, but think 
of the mortification of having her take pre 
cedence of me, which she, as an heiress and 
mistress here, is bound to de, when we had 
every reason to believe all would be dif- 
ferent.” 

“Cease, child, you drive me mad,” her blue 
eyes becoming steely, her mouth. set. with fary. 
“Tf I only hed the slightest suspicion 1 oew 
will lay concealed in the old cabinet by the side 
of that death-bed..1 would have torn it to 
shreds, and then stirred it down i@ the fin 
Deluded fools we were.” 

“Hark! here they are. 1 can hear the car 
riage; it has entered the ledge gates!” Alice 
exclaimed, starting up with a pink flush on 
her face, but not of pleasure, and eatching 
her mother’s bejewelled band in hers te receive 
the: travellers at. the portal of the grand en- 
trance. , 

Alva and her fathcr were welcomed with 
effusion, which went fam te win over the 
lovely young heiress, for #he ha! not expected 
such a greeting. knowing she had neurped the 
position they had every reason to believe 
would have fallen to their lot. 

After dimmer Mr. Marcello 
serve, in a pleasant. tone ,—- 

“Thave to thank you, Mrs. Rintovl, for the 
kind reception yon and Miss Kintotl accorded 
my daughter and myself. I had feared that, 
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natural disappointment at the provisions of 

fa Will woud have touned a@ feeling 

I might say aversion.” 

trust misfortune may never make me 

wujust. I do not grudge Miss Marcello her 
good fortune, though I I confess, every 
reason to believe it was ours. I have a little 
competency for our simple requirements,” 
this as she raised a deep black-bordered hand- 
kerohief to her eyes, which were full of ang 
fire instead of tears, “ and—and, I suppose it 
will have to suffice when we leave the Hall, 
which the earl always led us to believe would 
be ours. Of course, I shall feet the leaving 
keenly after five years. I know my poor dar- 
ling child will fret when the bitter parting 
takes place.” 

“Why need you leave it?” he asked, 
kindly ; “ my daughter will be friendless, alone 
m the world when I return to the south.” 

“Are you going to desert her?” she ex- 
Gaimed in amazement. 

“I am compelled to go. I have a mission 
to perform, one that I have sworn to carry 
out, to remove the accursed ban of treason 
that hangs over my head, and recover my 
property. You would be invaluable to Alva, 
who, though well-educated, is as yet ignorant 
of es and customs of English life. 
Your daughter, too, would be a charming 
companion. In offering you a permanent 
home at the Hall I am studying my own 
interests even more than yours, I frankly 
sdinit.” 

The lady pressed his hand in a theatrical 
fasion, sighed complacently, then wiped from 
her eyes some imaginary tears, and answered 
in siiky tones, 

“Do aa you will with Alice and myself ; wo 
ere wholly at yours and your sweet daughter's 
service, 

In a week's time Mr. Marcello took his de- 
partare perfectly in his mind that Alva 
®os in excellent hands with Mrs. George Rin- 
toul, and eager to carry out the purpose of 
his life—regain his honour and fortune. 

Alva fel keenly the separation from her 
father, whose ‘ove and affection bad been so 
lavishly, so unstintingly, bestowed. 

“I almost wish this property had never 
oom: to me,” she sobbed, “since it parts us, 
pape,” as she clung to him, loth to say the 
ernel words “Good-bye.” 

“We may meet sooner than I expect, dear 
child,” he said, stroking her he: fondly. 
“Depend upon it, you will alwaye be in my 
thoughts.” 

Her dusky eyes, unfathomable in their mys- 
terious depths, folawed the carriage till it 
‘was hidden from view. Then with a weary ery 
of pain she turned away and sought her room 
to weep out the sorrow which was almost more 
Whan she could bear. 


OHAPTIER IV. 

It was » delicious July morning, about six 
weeks after Mr. Marcello bade good-bye to his 
<tanghter, and had literally shook the dust off 
his feet from oft-cha: eold England, that 
Alva took it into her protty head to have a 
stroll all by herself, by the murmuring, bab- 
dling trout stream skirting the park, there to 
dream beside its shallow reaches and shady 
pools of a handsome fair face, with intense 
my eyes and @ tawny moustache. The 

ut and grayling popped up and dived about 
thoir weedy be » OS rat metry, laughing 
sunshine infected them with joyous mirth. 

“They say in Italy that the lish do not 
know what a blue sky is,” thought Alva, as 
she sauntered on, lost in a sweet, dreamy 
SA pace whi f delightful 

pure He gown of some delight 
foamy muslin floated around her su o tawe, 
aay confinéd by a pearl waistband of great 
value. 

A tiny pearl brooch fastened the lace frill at 


* her throat; tucked in the belt was a spray of 


deep crimson rosebuds. 
Pearls were hor favourite jewel ; they suited 
the rich, dark, olive face to werfection, ard 





she, being the essence of good taste, always 
robed herself like some exquisite pieture of 
Rubens. 

A party of village youngsters ran along the 
narrow peso i rushes and Sila 
flowers; their faces and bare ams as biewn 
as berries, where the glorious sun bad hissed 
them, afd sent forth wild shouts or de ight 
when they espied a ladybird or a delicase white 
buttertly. 

Their boisterous g’ee was instantly checked 
when they neared the gracious young mistress 
of the Hall, abashed at their audacity, know- 
ing they had trospassed, it being a private 
right of way. 

A sweet, sunny smile, as she bent down and 
kissed the smallest child, a tiny toddier of two 
years, whose fat brown hands were full of the 
spoil, acted like magic. 

One and all gathered around her dain 
feet and kissed her white robe, and cast their 
flowers on the emerald turf for her to walk 

on, She seemed to their simple natures a 
being too beautiful for earth, a creature to be 
worshipped. 

“Come! come! little ones,” she said, affec- 
tionately, “I am not a saint, you know ; shail 
I find you some better flowers!” 

They all hung back shyly, for fear ¢ 
had done wrong in evincing their love for this 


, 


beautiful beiig who towered like «a sweet 
— from the pear_y skies above their young 
8 


“Come along! Don’t be timid!” she added 
coaxingly, catching hold of the two-year-old 
child and tending thems to a green gate, a near 
cut into the rosery, where they all looked 
open-mouthed at the magnificent show of 


Poses. 

Each one she loaded with the fragrant 
queen of flowers, and they ran home to their 
mothers, brimming over with ecstacy, their 
hearts positively beating to reveal the honour 
that had been confe upon them by the 
beautiful lady at the Hall. 

“J am wealthy,’ and they do say beautiful,” 
she murmured, as she heard the children’s 
subdued whispers of delight as they trooped 
away; “and yet all these possessions have not 
the power to make me as happy as a few roses 
did those little ones, Is it that I am hard t 
please, or ungrateful, or what?’ 

Here her reverie stopped, for she felt unable 
to argue even with her own thoughts. They 
would stray unbidden to the shifting waters of 
a bay, and to a pair of brown eyes, intensely 
earnest in their passion or softly persuasive 
when they tried to eat into her guileless soul, 
and force her to forgat all in the insidious 
coils of a mad love. 

“Tt is madness to—to remember that time 
of humiliation,” she mused as she strolled 
beneath the shelter of the trees. “ Why can- 
not I bury the wretched past in oblivion in- 
stead of harping for ever upon it?” 

“Here, boy, take my rod to the ‘ Rintoul 
Arms,’ and carry my basket with it,” said a 
voice in commanding tones, yet with,that un- 
mistakable ring which only a gentleman of 
refinement and high culture can use. 

Alva stood transfixed—petrified for one brief 
moment, then, with an immense effort, she re- 
covered her outward calm, although her large 
eyes flashed, and her nostrils quivered in,the 
intensity of her excitement, for well she knew 
the.owner of that voice. 

Face to face they were ing each other. 
It was impossible to escape, for the stream ran 
to her right, the park wall to her left. 

1t was fate—something more mysterious than 
she could divine. 

How she panted till she felt suffocated, while 
her heart fiercely as she stood at bay 
waiting to allow him to pass. 

On, on he came, his brown velvet shooting 
coat making him look r than ever. 
A little thrill of pain, mixed with triumph, 
leaped into her eyes, and her sensitive little 
mouth quivered as he neared her. 

“T fear I have an unwarrantable 
liberty in coming this way,” he remarked, bow- 
ing, and raising his straw cap, when, with a 
start of bewilderment, he fei! back as if he were 





———rermens 
eens 


shot, scarcely believing the evidence of his own 
eyes Or senses, 

“Tt is Alva!” he said, @ flush of shams 
rushing to his white brow. 

“ Miss Alva Rintoul,” she answered fri idly. 
Every word that fell from those rich red lij, 
seemed to freeze, to torture him by the marh 
coldness she assumed. 

“Miss Alva Rintoul!” he repeated, ingo. 
herently.” 

“Is it so very marve'lous, Sir Clinton Carey, 
then, to sec me in England?” she rejoined 
mockingly. “Ithink I alluded to our meeting 
in England, perhaps?” 

* Yes, oh yes!” he stammered, overwhelmed 
with confusion. “I think you did; but [ an 
so surprised, you see, and am trespassing, too 
on your land; for you must be the new owner 
of dhis roperty, and we are neighbours.” 

“Indeed!” she said, coldly. “The world is 
not so large, after all, as people woud 
imagine.” 

“No, it isn't; is it?” he replied, positively 
at a loss whet sane answer to give this vision 
of beauty, clad m virgin white, with cost; 
pearis a -princess wo envy clasping he: 
waist. The fact is, I was contemplating 
calling upon the uew mistress of the Hal 
Mrs. George Rintovl and I are old friends, 
though I little dreamt 1 should fimd you the, 
en” 

“Mistress? No, truth is. stranger than fic 
tion, frequently, Sir Clinton!” 

This meaningly, as she cast for a second a 
hungering glance of pity and remorse from 
her eyes at the evident pain she was inflicting 
and had sworn to carry out to the bitter end. 
even though it cut her very heart in twain. 

“Yes, it undoubtedly is. May I have the 
pleasure of paying the call, Miss Rintou', 
according to my intention?” 

\ “Ves, I have no objection to make, ei 

ially as Mrs. George Rintoul is already a 
Friend of yours, and, sbecehove, I conclude als» 
of the Earl, my late grandfather. We shall be 
at home to-morrow after one, till then ‘permit 
me to say adieu.” : 

With an imperious inclination of her proud 
little head she swept past him towards the 
Hall, the ume from the roses she wore 
leaving their sweetness to madden him for the 
egregious blunder he had made in tha‘ ‘on; 
ago, when Alva, the simple Italian maiden, 
spurned him and swore to be revenged 

“T felt like a whipped cur in her presence 
By Heavens! she looked superb—a Juno 
Gonfounded ass that I was! wish I could 
blot out that wretched hour from my life ; 0» 

© or real happiness have I known since 

omen are insipid dolls, whose smiles ani 

blandishments pall upon me—fill me with 
disgust.” 

* At last! at last!" Alva said to herself, ai 
she rambled on. “Oh! it will be hard w 
carry out my vow, but I'll do it if it kills me 
He must er for the base insult he offered 
to a Marcello, one so black in its enormity 
that I feel its sting now. Yes, Clinton, my 
lost love, you must suffer, so must I, for re- 
venge is sweet.” 

‘True to the formal invitation of Alva. 
Sir Clinton presented himself, and was received 
by both Mrs. George and her daughter wito 
friendly courtesy ; yet he found it very difficul: 
to appear at his usual ease, try as he did te 
conceal it. 

“You have been away a long time, Si’ 
Clinton. We shall expect to hear no end 0: 


_adventares among the brigands and dark 


ed beauties of sunny italy,” laughed Mrs 
Ceostie. “ By-the-by, Mi Rintoul is & navive 
of Italy.” ; 

“Indeed!” put in the Baronet, nervously. 
not daring to look in the direction of Alva. 
“TI was there two years ago, you know.” 

Alva sat fanning herself with a big, scarle: 
feather fan in the shadow of a Liberty si!k 
curtain, appearing perfectly cool and it 
different. ee 

“What would I give to be as cool as she 's, 
he thought, ruefully, almost envying ber tha! 
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ines grace. “It is evident she never 


cared for me.” 

Well, but-where have you been since? 
Come, gratify us with a little gossip, Sir Clin- 
ton,” ur elder R 

“Ob, do!” chimed in the fair Alice, sweetly, 
and looking at him out of her blue eyes with 
languishing entreaty. 

“Tam afraid my adventures are very few 
and uninteresting, and would only bore you, 
Miss Alice. Besides, I am not good at descrip- 
tion, you know.” 

“ You are too tn eg ol she laughed, show- 
ing her teeth, which she knew were very pretty 
ones. “Isn't he, Alva, dear?” 

“Perhaps Sir Clinton’s adventures are too 
precious to reveal,” was the sarcastic reply 
from the quiet form in the recess. 

Happily, at this juncture, to the relief of 
the uncomfortable Baronet, the vicar was an- 
nounced, and he looked upon the break as a 
happy deliverance from a miserable dilemma. 

Reverend Daniel Rogers was a firm ally 


and friend of the young heiress. She was, in 


his estimation, almost perfect, and had inspired 
him with sincere affection, which was fully 
rec ted by Alva. 

“How is the school roof getting on?” she 
asked animatedly, rising and taking his’ hand 
to lead him to a ehair near to her. 

“Capitally ; and I flatter myself we shall 
haye all completed by October, thanks to you, 
my dear Miss Rintoul.” 

“ And to you,” she put in, “ who have worked 
so hard—so Ye 

“Permit me to take some little part in your 
new work, Mr. Rogers. me down for a 
couple of hundred towards the completion,” 
‘ ed the Baronet. 

“With much pleasure, Sir Clinton,” re- 
turned the Vicar. “I am truly glad to see you 
once more amongst us. We have sadly missed 
your lamented father, I can assure you, in more 
ways than one,” 

“We have been thinking, Alice'and I, that 
« bazaar would, perkaps, help us to rebuild 
the east wing of the church,” . George ob- 
served. “What do you think of the project, 
Sir Clinton?” 

“Splendid ! I could stock a stall with trifles 
I have picked up in my wanderings,” he re- 
plied, eagerly, “if you will allow me to have a 
finger in the pie.” 

is proposal was cordially accepted by all 
except Alva, who never déigned even to make 
@ remark. 

“Your offer is most generous, Sir Clinton. 

What says my ally here?” Mr. Rogers said, 
motioning to Alva good-humouredly. 
_ “T--well—er—I suppose in so good a cause 
it matters little who aids it so that we suc- 
ceed,” she stammered, embarrassed for the 
moment out of all her assumed calmness, much 
to the satisfaction of the young Baronet, 
who writhed under the icy barrier she had 
erected. 

“One to me, my beautiful icicle,” he men- 
tally said; “you are at least forced to bring 
me ito your plans and notiée, in spite of your, 
indifference.” 

“Do let me ‘have some of your treasures to 
ell,” Alice chirped, clapping her delivate little 
hands together with a Playful abandon, which 
the thought killing. 

“I will send them all here for Miss Rintoul 
and you to do with exactly what you think 
best,” Sir Clinton observed, not heeding her 
little arte to fascinate him one bit, for he found 
‘t impossible to keep his eyes away from the 
ve white-robed girl with the huge red 
an, 


“Has that dark-eyed, black-baired, half- 
Indian-looking creature bewitched him?” 
Alice thought, spitefully, enraged at bis heed- 
lessness, “JT positively detest her; he was 
most attentive, even tender, to me once! 

Her astute mother saw the frown of jealous 
lls sher daughter’s face and arrived at the 

i : 


An evil, steely glitter shone in her eyes as 
they fell im the imnocent culprit, whom she 
could see had bewitched the man they both 


had made up their minds to appropriate—one 
as a rich, influential son-in-law, the other as a 
husband to wheedle or scold as the fit took 
her little ladyship, out of no end of luxuries 
and extravagancies. 

When the Vicar and Sir Glinton had taken 
their departure, Alva left the two ladies to 
themselves. 

She longed to be alone—alone with no one 
to watch those dusky eyes melt in tears, to 
open the window of her soul, as it were, 
secretly, to wrestle with love and hate, and 
crush out of her womans heart all softness, 
all the yearning passion which would persist in 
forcing its way unbidden, unwelcomed, by its 
relentless owner. 

“He may love mé, ah! even break his heart, 
while I will mock—laugh him to scorn!” she 
told herself, her lovely eyes sparkling tearfully 
at the sweet thought of her revenge. “Oh! 
the triumph of seeing him et my feet, plead- 
ing for a smile from the poor Italian’ girl, 
whom he then felt was too mean, too pitiful, 
a waif to make his wife. -How my very pulses 
beat and throb at even the thought of it.” 

While Alva was calculating upon her 
revenge. dilating upon the torture she would 
inflict, Mrs. George Rintoul and Alice were 
both in deedy conclave concerning herself. 

Their masks were cast, aside, and they spoke 
their minds freely. It was well for them, too, 
that. the young mistress of the domain did not 
possess the gift of hearing as well as seeing 
through the so-called nine-inch wall. 

“It is rapa exasperating to see his in- 
fatuation for a mere stranger !.” snapped Alice, 
viciously, tilting her chair to and fro wrath- 
felly. She looks, too, more like some half- 
caste! 


“He will certainly slip through your fingers 
unless you are cautious, Alice. 1 had no idea 
he was a flirt.” 

“TI wouldn't care if it had been anyone elee ; 
but it is galling to see this interloper come 
and wrest everything away from us, even to 
Sir Clinton now!” 

“It will be your fault if you do not wrest 
bim from her wiles;” urged her mother. 

“What am I to do? How'do you propose 
in the name of wonder to stop it?” 

“Sir Clinton is as og as a lucifer; you 
must throw out little hints of the terrible way 
she has been dragged up by that Italian 
adventurer of a r of hers; why, I was 
really shocked last night at dinuer to hear her 
boast of ing about with bare feet! Fancy 
the indecency of it!” 

“I wish he could have beard ber with his 
strict ideas of refinement,” put in Alice, her 
pars dare gin with venom. “When! mildly 
protested at the disgusting confession, she gave 
one of those derisive sake and said, as bold 
as brass: ‘What is there to be ashamed of? It 
was the custom of the humble folk, and I was 
bumbled enough through cruel oppression and 
persecution.’ ”’ 

“We will get her to relate some of her past 

riences before Sir Clinton. She is so thick 


| expe 
skinned that she will be sure to fall into the 


trap and let out ber vulgar tricks.” 

“A splendid thought, mamma. We will both 
bring her out. If that doesn’t sicken him, then 
I am mistaken in his character.” 

When the much talked-of bazaar took place 
Alva stood behind her prettily decked stall, 
looking more captivating than ever, much to 
the chagrin of ‘Ace, who certainly ‘had tried 
her utmost skill to array herself becomingly 
for the occasion. 

“TI might as well knock my head inst a 
brick wall as try to cope with her,” she mut- 
tered, beside herself with jealous rage, as she 
saw, with dismay, the crowd of men surround- 
ing her stall. 

A lemon-coloured crape gown, caught here 
and there by clusters of tiger lilies of vivid 
-rimson, heightened Alva’s glorious beauty. 
She ap; a kind of siren to witch away 
the senses of men, to lure them from peace to 





a fierce torment which they could not quell 


or resist, struggle as they. might with their 
bonds. 

Gracious, stately, smiling, she sold her 
knickknacks at Mieties prices, and with an 
imperious wave of her hand dismissed when 
she had fleeced them, saying, archly: “ Please 
make way for the waiting victims, gentle- 
men.” 

Yet all the time her eyes scanned the large 
room for @ head crowned with sunny curls. 

All at once her face lit up and flushed as 
Sir Ciinton became visible, edging his way 
with great difficulty through the crowd, fum- 
ing inwardly at the constant stoppages from 
many who persisted in shaking him by the 
hand, and welcoming him back to his native 

lace. 

x Mammas with troops of marriageable dangh- 
ters waylaid him, while the maidens giggled 
and simpered their delight at having him 
once more amongst them. 

“ Confound them all!” he muttered, ungal 
lantly; “what with their inane chatter and 
sickly scent they disgust one!” 

The nearer he approached his divinity, the 
more Alva’s face changed and hardened, tho 
little mouth, too, lost its smiles, yet her hands 
trembled so violently that » vase fell crash as 
he stood before her. 

“ How vexing,” she exclaimed; “and I had 
sold it, too.” 

“Give me the pieces,” said the gentleman 
who had purchased it, “they will do as a 
memento of a delightful day, Miss Rintoul,” 

“Curse the fellow’s impudence,” murmured 
the Baronet, glancing at the offender fiercely, 
as Alva dexterously packed the fragments 
without comment in a box and handed it to 
him 


“ What can I sell you, Sir Clinton?” she 
asked, in a matter-of-fact business air. d 

“One of those button-holes, if you will 
favour me by pinning it in my coat, Miss 
Rintoul,” laying down a five pound note. 

She complied without a word, while he felt 
his pulses leap and vibrate madly as her 
fragrant breath fanned his cheek, while the 
subtle scent from her hair positively intoxi- 
cated him with a ravisbing ecstasy which he 
could scarcely conceal. 

Her fingers, somehow, refused to remain 
steady with all the curb she tried so hard to 
put upon her feelings, and the pin fell down. 

How he blessed in! It was to him a 
few precious moments of respite,to sun himself 
and bask near her, and revel in the sweetness 
she shed about her. 

“ How careless I amt” she ejaculated, with 
an assumption of vexation, as she searche 
for her pin-cushion, which she had mislaid in 
her confusion. , 

At last the dainty posy was adjusted to his 
satisfaction; but how devoutly he had hoped 
some mishap would again oceur to keep those 
little hands near him a few moments Jonger. 

How he abstained from snatching them to 
his lips he never rightly knew. 

“JT have to give you four pounds change, 
Sir Clinton,” she observed, taking up the 
note, Ae 
“ Are they a sovereign only?” he rejoined, 
eagerly. “Give mo four more, please. I 
fancy er that white rose-bud better than 
this gardenia.” : 

She saw the drift of his meaning, and 
determined not to gratify his assumed fickle- 
ness. 
“Then I must request you to kindly change 
it yourself, Sir Clinton,” she re ied, firmly. | 

“Won't you grant me.vo slight a favour, 
he whispered in a pained voice. 

“My time is too valuable to be wasted on 
fancies; other customers are waiting, Sir 
Clinton.” ’ } 

“Confound the apes!” he said under bis 
breath. “It tortures me to see other men 
smiling and ogling her like a pack of idots. 
If I could only win one of those smiles she 
used to lavish upon me in the sweet long ago 
I shouldn’t care so much. It is galling, evem 





maddening, to watch her with other fellows! 
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I firmly believe I shall do something desperate 
one of these days if it continues!” 

' “He loitered about from stall to stall, a 

willing though indifferent victim to the arts 

and snares so skilfully set for him by the fair 


n. 

Alice swooped down upon him like a young 
vulture, refusing to take nay for yea as she 

uettishly forced her wares upon hin. 

I shall be quite too jealous if you don’t 
give me a turn, too, for I know you have Alva 
—~J mean Rintoul. I saw the little 
interesting ceremony of pinning your flower, 
sir., Come, it is already very faded. It could 
not have been very fresh. Let me replace it 
with another,” going up to him sportively to 
remove his treasure. 

He shrank back from the sacrilege, as he 
deemed it, an angry light in his eyes, which 
said as plainly as if he had spoken the words, 
“Not to meddle with it if she did not wish to 
offend him mortally.” 

“T did not dream you set any“store on such 
a frivolous thing as a flower!” 

“When a lady honours me by placing it on 
my breast, Miss Alice, I look upon it, even if 
it were only a humble dandelion, as sacred!” 

“T was only jesting, though it must, indeed, 
be a contrast for Alva to have & man of your 
position raving over a flower she had touched, 
when a few short months back she scampered 
about shoeless, like some wild gipsy creatare!” 

“Tt matters not what she wore or omitted 
to wear. She could only be what she is—per- 
fect.; perfect in nature as she is in\form and 
feature |.” he said, warmly. 

“Oh! if you are eo far gone as that, there 
is no more to be said!” she retorted, 
thoroughly mortified at his eloquent praise, and 
feeling she would give the world to have a good 
cry to cool her inward wrath, which was at 
boiling point. 

“Besotted fool! to waste his time and 
thought upon her! ,She is only leading him 
om Anyone with a grain of sensé éan see she 
doesn’t care a straw for him!” she told herself 
as she caught sight of Alva chatting with him 
a jittle later on. “ Why, her face is as hard 
and cold as steel! Fool that he is, to make 
- idol of a stone! He'll rue it when it’s too 
ate!” 

“How sour you look, child,” her mother 
remarked, as they sipped their tea together. 
“Who's offended you, pray?” 

“ Everybody-—everything! I wish I had 
never come to this horrid show!” she snapped, 
stirring her tea violently enough to smash the 
fragile china cup 

“ What in the name of wonder is the mat- 
ter?” asked the astonished lady. 

“Is it not matter enough to hear a man 
compare that Alva creature to almost.an angel 
when I exposed her low-bred: ways in Italy?” 

“I am afraid you have not used sufficient 
tact ; these little affairs want delicacy. He is 
® queer nafaire and would be sure to cham- 
pion a girl if he thought it was said out of 
maliciousness.” 

‘I spoke the truth, and she can’t deny it, I 
was not going 4o butter my words.” 

‘Do not look so fierce, child,” chided her 
mother, “Leave Alva to me. I will try and 
wreak this growing intimacy. Why, two years 
back, when ‘his poor father was pe he was 
constantly here dancing attendance upon you, 
like some little Spaniel dog. He is only tem- 
porarily smitten, depend upon it.” 

That remains to be seen,” giving a shrug 
d ineredulity as she hastened to serve some- 
JOY 
_“ Are you going to stay for the concert, Sir 
Clinton?” asked Mr, Rogers, going up to him 
as he was making his way mechanically to- 
wards Alva. “Miss Rintoul sings, you know.” 

* Miss Alva Rintoul?” asked. the Baronet. 

“Yes, and T promise you will have a great 
musical treat. ° She has a magnificent voice.” 

“I shall, of course, stay,” was his rejoinder. 

When Alva appeared on the platform amid 
the exotics, she swept her eyes round for o 
gumpse of Sir Clinton among the sea of 





anxious, waiting faces, one and all bent to- 
wards her. ° 

She had changed her drese for a priceless 
lace robe, panelled with exquisite tea roses, a 
bouquet of the fragrant blossoms she held in 
her hand, and roses were entwined among her 
massive braids. 

When her glance fell on the Baronet all 
thought of her audience vanished, she was in 
a dream, lost to all sense of those spell-bound 
people who were waiting to hear the burst of 
melody from this gifted and beautiful en- 
chantress. 3 

Clear and sweet her grand voice .rang out 
one of her favourite songs of the sunny south. 
It was an impassioned love ditty, all the fervid 
passion she possessed she threw into it for the 
ear of “one,” and one alone, to enthral, ‘en- 
trance, him beyond his control. It was part of 
her revenge. ( 

Encore, was shouted lustily by the men, while 
the ladies sat in delighted enjoyment, if less 
emphatic in their applause. 

Again she stood like a goddess of song smil- 
ing and curtseying, while showers of flowers 
were cast at her feet; and.as the echoes of 
every note fell on his ravished senses her eyes 
gleamed with unholy triumph at her power, 
while her heart became as hard as the nether 
millstone. 

He watched her leave the dressing-room, and 
conc aga to be first to lead. her to her 
carriage. , 

“You have taken us all by storm to-night,” 
he whispered, ardently. “ May I see you to- 
morrow—I mean alone?” 

“Why not?” she asked, in a mocking toue, 
that made him shiver, it was so metallic—so 
devoid of feeling. 

“ You will listen—I mean you will not be too 
eruel?” he ‘pleaded, agitatedly. 

“Come and see,” was ail ea said, then was 
lost in the darkness, “Clinton, you are lost! ”’ 
she muttered, as the vehicle spun, along to- 
wards’ the Hall, “and my life will he a dreary 
waste when I pronounce. your doom!” 

* * * 


When he was. shown into the drawing-room 
the next day the blinds were drawn down to 
keep out the fierce rays of the sun. 

He glanced around hurriedly in the dim, un- 
certain light, and was arrested by a half-stifled 
sob from a slendere figure on the couch, ,whose 
face was entirely burried in the cushions. 

But the fair head told him who it was. 

“ Miss Alice, what is the matter? Are you 
in pain’.” he asked, anxiously. 

The figure did nothing but give vent to more 
broken convulsive sobs. 

His heart was at once filled with compassion 
for her distress, and he tried to thrust his per- 
fumed handerkerchief into her hands to staunch 
her tears, remembering only that once upon 
a time he liked her in a calm, platopic 
fashion. She pressed his hand gratefully a 
he returned the pressure. 

“Dear Alice, whot is your grief? May I 
not, as an old friend, claim the right to com- 
fort——console you?” , 

“Why mock me with that term, Clinton?” 
the artful little lady sobbed. “Why stab me 
to the heart with kindness which only too 
vividly reminds me of the happy days when 
no one came between us?” clutching tightly 
the fingers which clasped her dwn. 

Very gently though firmly he disengaged 
his hand and said, gravely,— 

“ Miss Alice, I regret you should have given 
yourself pain and ‘humiliation, which I would 
gladly have spared you, for my heart is dead 
to all women except one; if I am! unfortunate 
enough to win her, then I shall go to my grave 
unloved.” 

“Alva is the woman!” she exclaimed, 
furiously, “usurper of my home, and now of 
you—a wretched adventuress—an [Italian con- 
tadina—a creature, that your proud mother 
would despise {” 

“Knough!" ‘he retorted, sternly, “the 
respeot I once felt towards you is now can- 
celled, never to be cemented again. Coarse 





— 
ee 


abuse) of one whom I revere I could never 
pardon !” 

“I was crazed! Forget my wild words)” 
she wailed, alarmed lest he should tell Alya 
all she had said, to put her on her guard 
against her pretended Friendebip. “Do not, 
I beg, reveal my madness to—to Alva! 

“J would not give her such pain as to let 
her think you possess such hatred towards ») 





frasting .a nature, whose very roof you 
share!” ; 


“Heap reproaches upon my head—J de 
serve them,” she said, ‘plaintively, in very 
earnest. “ You cannot despise me worse thay 
I despise myself, but have some little com- 
passion on one who, you must admit, was 
actuated by jeslowry, 

“Say no more. I wish to forget one of the 
darkest pages of your life—one that I trust wil! 
never be forgotten by you!” 

With bent head she stole out of the room, 
abashed at the stern, unrelenting man whom 
she thought to entrap by a — coup de main 

Just as she was entering her apartment, her 
mother intercepted her. 

“You thave failed!” that lady said, livid 
with oe at the insulf put upon her wilful, 
spoil ild. 


“Tgnomimiously failed,” she repeated, 
sullenly. “He shuns me now like soms 
pariah for my pains.” 

“Then you bungled it again, you silly girl 
Why, a weeping beauty to a chivalrous man 
like Sir Clinton ought to have taken him by 
storm.” 

“ Nought stands for nothing,” she retorted, 
passionately. “He is a stone to everyone 
except Alva, whom be worships. She _ has, 
woven a spell round him strong as iron.” 

“ Why, she has never given him a scrap of 
encouragement. Her conduct to him is bor- 
one upon rudeness.” 

“ Nevertheless, when a fellow tells you he 
adores her, I suppose you will at least agree 
it is no invention of mime, mamma?” this in 
an injured tone. 

“Men are enigmas to me, then,” sighed 
Mrs, George Rintoul. “It seems -the more 
you snub them the greater they admire and 
fawn upon you. ell, well, it is a sad dis 
appointment, especially as I had hoped to see 

ou settled m an establishment of sal Own 

efore the inevitable takes place, when Alva 
is snatched up, and the Hall will have a 
taster, and we shall be told to leave.” 

“I wish we were going this very moment 
I hate the place; it oppresses me so—stifles 
me, in fact!” 

“ Be calm, : dear,” coaxed her mother, dread 
ing lest the impulsive girl should, in her des 
peration, throw down rebelliously the mask 
she had hitherto worn so successfully. 

ox hcg —— after — aunty’ Ciin- 
ton he saw Alva approaching throu © con- 
servatory, her hentie full of blood. red flowers, 
like the ones he remembered lay in her smail, 
zeae hand that day in Italy which sealed his 
ate. 

He went forward to meet her, his arms 
open to catch her in a lover’s fond embface, 
believing the bright blossoms were a token o! 
pardon. 


She recoiled back for an jnstant, and his 
—_ a Nap his side, and she held out a cold 
with cutting courtesy, saying,— 

“ Perhaps nny would like’ 40 see. my 
orchids? Some people say they arewery fine.” 

“All the orchids could never me like 
those flowers you have in your hand. They 
remind me of the ” ; 

“Which I would forget=cast into dark 
oblivion, if I could,” she said, i iy. 

“Take my miserable life! I will yield it to 
you—anything but this torture,” he groaned 
“Heaven knows if I have erred I have suf 
fered 1” 

“ The past is too revolting to my honour as 
a lady to even mention, much idess enlarge 
u ! »” 

“What am I to do?” he urged. “If! 
speek either of the or I only 
seem to fill you with aversion—to wound you. 
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as mine is too deadly in earnest to be trampled 
down im the dust. I wish I loved my Maker 


ard ag well as Tdo you! If you spurn me from 

not you, have’a care, for you will peril my soul ! 
’ In Heaven's holy name have some pity for 
of me!” 

_ A deadly pallor crept into her face, while 

vee her eyes seemed to burn in their sockets. He 


was, indeed, probing her to the very soul. 
de Her cold lips formed a hasty prayer for 
strength to resist him to the bitter end. And 


we she stood for a few moments dumb to him, 
a collecting her scattered senses. 
eae “Give me une of those flowers for a peace 

offering!" he said, breaking the silence. 
the She permitted him to take one from her 
vill rigid fingers. ; 
“Heaven bless you for this much!” he 
wal cried, impulsively, believing she was at last 
om relenting. 
in A*shiver ran through her fraine, yet ker 
her apathy was unmoved. 

At any cost he determined to overcome it. 

ad “Why don’t you revile me?” he burst 
ul forth, “instead of scorning me. When you 


drove me from you two years ago I became a 
al wanderer upon the face of the earth; I drank 
: to forget, to obtain forgetfulress in wine ; then 


f tried to’ bask in woman's smiles, but alas, 
rl their very beauty filled me with disgust, be- 
om cause they mocked when I sometimes, in my 
hy madness, detected a likeness to you. Come, 
my lost and only love, let not the past rise like 
4 a wall of granite between us. Grant me par- 
34 don, and be my own dear wife!” 
~ “T think you will admit I have listened 
‘ patiently to your romantic, I might add, ex- 
of travagant, little speech. Now perhaps you 
‘i will oblige me with your attention!” she said, 
in hard, measured tones. “I have decided to 


remainas lam, Owing no fealty to any man, 
i exeept my father; the shackles of a wedded 
i fe would gall me!” 
“Take fame to consider. Do not, I implore 
you, for both our sakes, be too———” 
“é * Cease; Sir Clinton, I have not finished 
Fi {waving her hand imperiously). I was about te 
ray this is the happiest hour-I- have known 
> sincé the crowning insult I received to my 
7 vomanhood at your hands. 1 then took a 
“ rolemm oath to avenge'it, how I knew not; but 
fate played into my hands, the pall of grim 
poverty was raised, tardy justice was done, 
and I became mistress here! We met again, 
: oad I saw the way to carry out my vow. You 
fell into the I laid for you. Now go, dis- 
carded, sp by the woman you thought it 
manly to disgrace!” 
“Tf I did not love you better than my own 
foul I would curse you!” he said, hollowly. 
May Heaven forgive you!” 
Her face was concealed behind a palm, or be 
must have seen its distorted misery ; the very 
fountain of /ife for one awful moment seemed 
topped at his last words. He"leant against 
the stone pillar. The light from his eyes had 
inded, and his face was ghastly. For a brief 
instant remorse seized her, and the wild 
thought flashed across her confused brain to 
fling herself into his arms and plead for forgive- 
ness. 
_ But her good angel had deserted her ere 
the could put her hasty resolve into practice ; 
with wide open, tearless eyes, full of dumb 
agony, she watched him pass out, his sunny 
head bowed, his step laboured and slow, as if 
the weight of years had suddenly fallen upon 
im. 


“T've done it! I've done it!” she wailed, 
frantically, “Oh! mereiful Heaven, pity me, 
pity me!” then swayed forward as the palace 
of flowers revolved around her, and fell on the 
cocoanut matting in a swoon. 





CHAPTER V. 


The silent wheel of time sped on, and 
Winter, cheery and ruddy, took the place of 
‘weet amiling summer, 

To one inmate of the Hall it was a winter 
of desolation so fell in its devastating misery 








close around her and become her shroud, when 
the fatal news reached her that. her father was 
dead—the result of broken hopes to reinstate 
himself in the king’s favour. 

The strain had proved too strong for bim, 
and he sank under the heavy burden of bitter 
injustice, and died a victim to his own loyalty 
im trying to right himself. Mrs. George and 
Alice hovered about ber fussily when the blow 
fell, erushing out all savour of life, all hope for 
the dark, forbidding future. 

“Grief will only weaken you, and. cannot 
bring back the dead,” remarked Mrs. Rintoul, 
with a shrug at the prostrate girl, who lay on 
her satin-draped bed sobbing out in bitter, con- 
vulsive anguish against her desolation, her 


gay 4 r 
“Have pity on me and leave me,” she 
lealed. “I wish to bear this sorrow alone.” 
“TY only wished to comfort you, my dear 
girl,” she answered rapidly, stalking ‘git of ‘the 
room with her nose elevated skywards. 
“The airs and graces she assumes is’ per- 
fectly ridiculous,” she snarled to her daughter 


later on. “Instead of showing a little grati- 
tude for sympathy she ordered me out of her 
chamber. She has been most shamefully 


brought up.” 

“She is as wayward and obstinate as a 
mule,” Alice snapped ; “a regular fox and the 
grapes creature. She lured Sir Clinton from 
me by her sly artifice, only to drive him ont 
of the country. She's a, Circe, heartless, and 
dangerous to men.” 

A few hours after the news reached Alva of 
her terrible bereavement she appeared in the 
drawing-room, clad in sombre black garments, 
ready for travel. Her face was drawn and 
wan with grief, and dark circles lined her 
shining eyes, shining with a glassy light 
foreign to them. 

“Where are you going?” Mrs. George 
asked, literally taken aback with surprise. 

“To Italy, to bury my father.” 

“But surely not alone, Alva?” Mrs. George 
rasped. 
tr My maid will accompany me” 

“But think of the imprudence of such a 
step. A young girl travelling alone!” argued 
that lady, thoroughly scandalised. 

“1 think of nothing, except one fact, that 
my dear father’ is lying alone, childless, wife- 
less, while I am here in the lap of luxury, lead- 
ing a profitiless, selfish existence, pes for 
what can never be. My duty is clear, and I 
mean to do it.” 

“ As you will, my dear. Had you desired 
my society, | would gladly bave given you 
the protection of my presence,” this buffily. 

Alva was too agitated to note the covert 
sneer in Mrs, Rintoul’s tone. 

Both Alice and her mother kissed her with 
seeming warmth, and soon she was gone on 
her sorrowful mission. 

“The Hall is now ours once more. What 
would I not give if she would never return!” 
remarked Alice, with a yawn. “I remember 

ou once boasted you had the power to hurl 

from ‘the position of mistress here alto- 
gether, but it ent seem like it.” 

“The time was not ripe for my purpose. 
One barrier is gone now in the death of her 
fathe “a 

“What could he have to do with it?” 

“That is my business. You shall know 
more when my plans are matured.” 

When Alva returned from her sad errand 
she seemed quite changed. She was restless, 
fickle in her movements. 1t was evident her 
feelings had suffered « great shock in this loss 
of her only parent—the one link which bound 
her to earth now that she too had driven the 
only man who her heart away, who 
could have poured the balm of comfort into 
her bruised spirit. 

MTs. George and Alice were most affection- 
-ate in their demeanour to the orphan, almost 
oppressively 90. 
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Oh, Alva! do not be too cruel. Such a love | that she wished the pure, white snow would | say, a8 ‘Mak iheinches ai f a sd a eae 


vously with her jet chain. 

“Is it pot my duty at a woman and a 
Christian to be patient and tendet to the 
fatherless?” Mrs, Rintou! would rejoin, Efting 
her eyes piously up to Heaven in tho mos 
approved fashion, though, could the girl have 
seen their cold, stony expression, she weuld 
have recoiled from her with terror 

Things; however, settled down again at th 
Hall into the same old groove, and Alva beyan 
to get back her wild bloom, her eyes their old 
lustre, for even grief, like m‘:th, must havo a 
burial, 

She was passing down the grand staircase, 
her French heels going click-clack on the 
marble floor, her arms laden withgs splendid 
altar cloth she was embroidering) for Mr. 
Rogers. 

“Is that you, dear?” cailed Mrs. George as 
she neared the library.’ "Come in at once. 1 
have found ~-something ef vital importance, 
which you roust see.” 

A thrill of shapeless apprehension, of com- 
ing evil, struck a chill to her whole system— 
why, she could not have explained-—as she 
entered the room to find Mrs. George seated 
at a table, o letter in her hand, a bundle of 
papers at her side, a strange, basilisk expres- 
sion in her pale blue eyes. 

“Sit down. J am afraid this revelation will 
shock you, Alva, but it must not remain & 
secret through any false del:cacy on my part. 

“Will you explain, please, what you 
mean?” Alva said, nervously, 

“TI have found this letter among the late 
Earl's papers. Be prepared te receive a ter- 
rible surprise. Shall 1 read it?” 

“Yes,” faltered the girl, with pallid lips, 
feeling a cold dew, like death, on her brow. 

In ill-concealed triumph Mrs. George read 
out words that scerched into her brain like 
burning coals of fire and made it dizzy with 
shame and misery. 

“My father’s marriage not valid! Ob, this 
is some horrid’ dream-—some nightmare. Say 
it is not true!” broke forth from her in dry, 
choking gasps. 

“Tt was legal enough in Italy, but when a 
Roman Catholic foreigner marries an English 
person there are certain formalities which 
iwust take place. Throvgh ignorance or over- 
sight, these important forms were neglected, 
and you are illegitimate by the 
England, ecnsequently, cannot inherit his pro 
perty.” 

There wags a deathly silence, the appalling 
blow seemed too heavy, too devastating in its 
intensity, for’ one so proud to bear in an 
ordinary way. It stifled even tears. 

At last she held out. her termbling, icy 
hands for the fatal missive, and read the con- 
tents for herself 

“It is evidently too true,, for 
grandfather's writing.” 

“You ere satisfied, then?” 

“Yes, Mrs. George, I am; and may Heaven 
forgive them all for this cruel wrong.” 

Not another word did she utter, but walked 
with a firm step, as if she had garnered up 
all her remaining strength to retain her out- 
ward fortitude, so that this woman should 
never know how deep the iron had entered 
her soul, 

“She took it as easy as possible. Perhaps 
she means to fight the question!” Mrs. Rin- 
toul thought somewhat anxiously, as she 
hastened to the dining-room, gleaming from 
head to foot in her favourite jet ornaments, 
that rustled as she walked like a coat of mail. 

When the dinner appeared a message was 
sent down by Alva to say she was not well 
enough to preside, so the lady took the head 
of the table, ber daughter the bottom. 

When the servants had retired, Mrs. George 
cbserved > —~ 

“T have reason to believe we shall retain 
our position here for good, that, in fact, we 
shall no longer be compelled to figuratively sit 


this is my 


“You are kind to ma,” Alva was went to below the sult.” 


laws of 
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“You must be joking, mamma; for gracious 
sake don't be absurd.” 

“ Absurd or not, it is as true as Holy Writ. 
I shall be undisputed mistress of Rintoul from 
to-day, and Alva Marcello resumes her name 
of Marcello and sinks back again into ob- 
{OF arenes 


“By what means can all this be effected ; 
Lg Farl's will was properly drawn up, wasn’t 
it?” 

“Do not pester me with questions, child; 
be satisfied that I know what I am about, for 
your interests and my own.” 

“Bat it seems so incredible,” ur Alice, 
her eyes glistening with intense excitement. 

“froth is generally more marvellous than 
auy conception spun from the brain of a 
novelist. Rintoul is ours if we are careful. 
She is very high-minded and proud, and I 
fancy eal shrink from the publicity of liti- 
gation, as her dead parents are involved in 
the question; you e: .st take her in hand and 

wsuade her not to drag the honour of the 

ity into a court; advise secrecy.” 

“How am I to do thac when [ am kept in 
the dark as to the real facts, mamma?” she 
asked, sullenly. 

“Ji all lies in a nutshell; after ail, it seems 
that her parents were not, married according 
to our English law, and I have found it out. 

“ And she believes it?” Alice queried. 

“ How can she refute it when [ showed her 
@ letter of the late Ear.’s denouncing her dead 
mother as the mistress only of that Italian 
adventurer.” 

“Had it been my case I should defy a 
drumpery letter,” sho retorted; “ being de- 
masa by the will to be the rightful owner.” 

“That would not have daunted me, for I 
should have placed it in the hands of a sharp 
aolicitor, who would soon bring her down from 

high horse.” 

“'Then I would have destroyed it. She is 
certainly not made of the same material as L” 

“She providentially is uvt so unscrupulous,” 
her mother said, with a tinge of sarcasm, for, 
bad as she was herself, she was not quite satis- 
fied with her only child’s lack of honour and 
principle. 

A frown flew to the girl's face at the re- 
proach in her mother’s voice. 

“YT am whet you made me,” she pouted; 
“when I wish to act fair and straight you 
always jeer me.” 

“You are a very ungrateful girl to upbraid 
mo like this, considering it is for four sake I 
have erred,” she returned angrily; “it is 
always the way with you to taunt me when I 
fail, and insult me when I succeed.” 

“This is no time to bicker, mamma,” Alice 
said, in a wheedling voice, seeing her mother 

getting in one of her nasty tempers; 
“you said just now that Alva’s father was not 
rightfully wedded to her mother; in that case 
she is 4 person unfit for me to associate with, 
and if you can prove that fact, it would only 
be right to me to request her to find another 
home,” pursing up her thin lips in virtuous 
severity at the fearful thought of coming in 
boorly contact with one who was as fair in 
nature and her soul's purity as a saint, who 
ey have died rather than commit a mean 


“It would never do to turn ber out,” Mrs. 
Geonge said, swiftly; “there is room enough 
er; you, of course, will take her place, 

she yours.” 

“I will never have a girl of her origin near 
me ; besides, she attracts all the men by her 
ely tricks end baits. Faugh! I should have 
& mean spirit to permit » nameless creature who 
has usurped ajready my rights under false pre- 
tences, to be on friendly terms with me ; if you 
have bo proper pride, I have.’ 

“You talk stupidly, child; the most difii- 
cut thing in the world is to upset a will. Re- 
member, too, that ‘ possession is nine points 
of the law.’ How do we know she will not 
contest the question raised. You permit your 
jealousy to overcome caution!” 

“I hate her!” she snapped, her round, doll-- 
like eyes flashing ven mously. “Didn't she 





win the love of Sir Clinton away from me-—the 
dark-faced gipsy | Prarie , 

“All wil be loat if you persist in being 
rash!” Mrs. George said, firmly. ‘‘ You must 
forget him, and to secure another baronet. 
There's Sir Timothy Hales; 1 am sure you 
could get him, if you liked.” ‘ 

“An old fossil, shrivelled up like some 
monkey ! ” f 

“Fossil or mot, he possesses a capital rent- 
roll,” 

“Which he can keep!” she answered, 
pertly. “I am not disposed i 
mummy. Why, the men will flock around me 
like . bees around a sag when it gets 
known I am an heiress. There is no reason 
way i shouldn't marry an Earl or even a 
uke!” 

Mrs. George thought so too, as she glanced 
into the girl’s bright young face, fresh amd 
fair with youth’s soft bloom, which hid the 
defects of her cunning, small mind, while the 
lines were rounded with pearly flesh, blended 
with the damask rose , 

The following morning Alva took her accus- 
toned seat at the urn. 

There was a deep. sombre light in her eyes, 
a cam dignity in her manner, which surpri 
Mrs. George and Alice, who expected to see a 
face swollen by the ravages of a night spent 
in tears, end bitter abject lamentations at the 
—_ cast upon her i her reckless parents. 

She ate sparingly it was true; yet it seemed 
she relished the tempting morsels of grilled 
ham as usual. : 

Both mother and daughter shot looks of 
apprenhension across the table. They were 
struckwith a mortal fear lest their air-built 
castles should tumble in jagged fragments 
prrar their heads, and pierce them in their 
escent. 


A gloomy silence fell on the trio, a kind of. 


lull before a gathering storm, though the elder 
lady nibbled her crisp toast with assumed 
unconcern, 

At “ast, like all things, happy or otherwise, 
the repast concluded. Then j Pow rose from 
the snowy draped table and said quietly :— 

“Come into boudoir, Mrs. Rintoul, for a 
few moments. will not detain you longer! ” 

“Certainly, my dear!” the lady said, 
euickly, though the colour rushed from her 
face even to her lips. 

“May I not come, too?” hed the wily 
Aiice. “If it's to be a family conclaye you 
mustn't leave little me out in the cold.” 

“My business is with your mother, Alice,” 
was the firm reply, motioning the girl back 
imperiously. 

“Nasty cat. [il teach you to snub me!” 
she snarled, clenching her hands wrathfully 
at the retreating girl. 

“T wished to speak to you alone,” Alya com- 
menced, “because I cannot discuss my dead 
father or mother before a third party. Heaven 
knows my cup of humiliation is full to the 
brim already. Last night I spent battling 
with ambition and the sweets which only 
wealth and name can bring, but I have won 
--won, for the sake of two dear, dead names; 
all I possess I will relinquish in yours and 
A\ice’s favour. It is not mine, and the penance 
for my parents’ error @hall be the sacrifice of 
all I possess im the world, under one condi- 
tion. 

“ What is that? Name it,” put in ger as- 
tounded listener, in hard, panting S. 

“ Never to reveal the reason of this decision 
to living soul; to permit me to go out of your 
lives as if I had never existed.” 

‘But what will the world say at this strange 
step? People wiil talk, you know.” 

“You must give out that an informality was 
found in the will of my late grandfathel, and 
that I have gone abroad. It will only be a 
nine days’ wonder, and will die out.” 

“This is a noble resolve,” Mrs. George ex- 
claimed, the girl’s grand nature forcing even 
. tribute of admiration from her deceitful 
Lps. 

__ ‘Tt should be false to those I love and revere 
if 1 perpetuated so grievous a wrong to you and 
Alice. My grandfather, in a revulsion of feel- 
ing, forgot his fend against us, and made that 
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last will, forgetful of thettad mistake pap, 
made in his young days, To contest this letie 
would be to hurl everyone concerned in it in 
ignominy and shame, myself included. You see, 
have well weighed the consequences; tho 
conflict was sharp and bitter, but peace has 
returned to me with resignation.” 

Her lovely face. became radiant, illumined 
with the holy calm of a chastened soul, from 
which selfishness and self was purged. 

“ Had I such a child,” thougho the abase 
woman—abaasd in her own conscience—| 
believe I could bear ig? even disgrace” ; 
and in the momentary gush of human feeliry 
she said, almost tenderly :—- 

“My dear Alva, you will let me consid 
your interests, It is the least I can do whe 
you surrender-all to us.” 

“As I came so I must leave. I have m 
claim upon you, neither will I accept charity,’ 
she answered, quietly. “And please ask m 
no further questions. To-morrow I shall bid 
good-bye to Rintoul for ever.’’ 

Awed by the majesty of her mien—latent, 
as it was, with a sweet, saint-like resignation 
—she became dumb, unable to urge even he 
wish to befriend her. 

So grand a nature inspired her with a r- 
verential dread over;which she had no con- 
trol; and she permitted the girl to leave th: 
room without a word of protest. 

Such gross natures, at a supreme moment, 
are powerless to cope with pure ones, though 
it might be their salvation if they could w 
hale the Heaven-sent dew into their warped 
hearts. 

True to her word, the next day Alva took 
her leave of Mrs. Rintoul and her daughter. 

A couple of trunks, containing only he: 
mourning and a few cherished trinkets be- 
queathed her by her mother, was all she had 
packed, which a porter from the little rural 
station carried away on a truck as unostenta 
tiously as if it were the luggage of a domestic 


only. 

Calm as she appeared, her heart throbbed 
with a thousand pangs of deep agony at the 
last, when she stood with eyes wide open but 
with mute déspair in their depths, murmur 
ing a last good-bye to the inanimate though 
living reliee-that Clinton, the man she had 
spurned, had touched or used. 

There was the rush chair he always sat in 
when he smoked in the conservatory, and the 
bright blossoms he was so passionately fond 
of were mockingly nodding at her, and every 
petal seemed to her like huge drops of blood. 

In that moment of piteous wretchedness she 
would have sacrificed ten years of her life to 
see him once again, to know for certain she 
had not driven him to despair, to perhaps seek 
rest in a suicide’s grave. 

Then her worn eyes wandered to the wir 
dows, to the grand stretch of undulating 
country, to the woodlands, the tender green 
hollows and glades where she had strolled 
with him; she, glorying in her pride at being 
the mistress of it all. 

Now what wae she’ An outcast, a poor, 
nameless waif, whose — of grandeur 
was a sham, a base lie; and he was avenged 
in this hour of her remorse and anguish. 

“I wish you would tell me where you ar 
going, Alva,” Mrs. George stammered, “#0 
that I could befriend you if you were 
trouble,” real concern in her face. 

“Thanks! You are very kind, and I am 
grateful; but I wish to be forgotten, to drop 
out of your lives ; it is better so,” she answered 
brokenly, tears at last welling into ber eyes, 
for this womanly offer to act as a friend t 
her opened the fount which had remaived dry 
while she was yielding up only worldiy pos 
sessions. 

“TI am sure we sball miss you very very 
much,” chimed in Alice, stepping forward t 
shake hands. “And—and mamma, [ know, 
does not wish you to leave; but there, 1 dare- 
say it would be painful for you to play 2 kine 
of second fiddle to little me.” 

“This is no time for flippancy,” ber mother 
interposed, reprovingly. 
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A shrug of derision was her answer, and in | 
another moment the sweet, gracious young | 
mistress passed imto the hall out into the 
long, Jeafiess avenue. 

" shiver of wretched agony crept to he 
desolate heart as she made her way on foot to 
the station. | 

No sound broke the death-like stillness, save | 
the melancholy bark of a dog, and she glided 
up the winding “yan coy. it F aly at 
the gri t before he1, though her brain 
ated gat ative with a hart of reckless 
dering that overcame bodily weakness 

“How bitterly sharp and cutting the wind 
is,” she thought, as she gathered her cloak 
tightly aro her shoulders and chest. “It 
is in unison with my hopes and future, at 
Yeast.” 

The welcome sight of the little red built 
station gave her fresh courage to increase her 

, glad to escape from the cruel east wind, 
which seemed to penetrate into her flesh 
venomously. 

She hurried through, obtained a ticket, and 

soon was flying through the deep cuttings 
ak diemel tonnels to the great human bee- 
hive—London—where she cared not, so that 
she could escape from the thraldom which 
galled’ her to the quick, and hide her young 
head from every creature who had ever known 
her. 

Fortune favoured her for a while through 
her splendid voice and knowledge ‘of music, 
which enabled her to get a few pupils, but the 
neighbourhood—Camden Town—which her 
scanty funds only afforded, made the re- 
muneration very imadequate to her deserts. 

But she bere up with a brave young heart 
through a severe, long winter, trudging 
through the snow and slush to give her lessons 
to her little pupils, with generally a sad, 
though winning emile on her wan face when 
they greeted her. 

How gladly she hailed the first glimpse of 
sun, the sweet twittering of the birds up in the 
budding trees. As she passed the trim villa 
gardens, with their snowdrops and many- 
coloured tulips, it seemed like a new lease 
of life and to the poor, friendless orphan, 
bi yearned for the sunny skies of her native 


ay 


CHAPTER VI. 


. It was a grand September afternoon, one 
af those tranquil ones which fre- 
quently follow a showery morning. 

The yellow corn in the meadows waved its 
golden sheaves saucily after its bath, scatter- 
ing sparkling showers over the glowing poppies, 
and blue corn flowers. 

Never had Rintoul Hall been more delight- 
ful, so thonght Alice, who was looking as 
fresh and radiant as the rose-bud she was 
stooping to rifle from its parent stem. 

Her cheeks had a soft, peachy tint, that 
shone up beside the pure white Todian gown 
she wore, its only ornament a bunch of deep 
Ted carnations fixed in her white satin waist- 


band. 

A horse’s hoofs crunching the gravel path 
meaawayS| attention. She Pe y 
‘to see inton entering avenue, i 
his horse by the bridle. vs 


She held ont her hand, af twinkling and 
glittering in the sunligh€ with gems, in a half 
shy, half pert, little fashion, and babbled 
out— 

“Why, Sir Clinton, you are snch a stranger 
that I could not believe it possible to be you!” 

“T have been roaming about, as usual,” he 
said, “till I became home sick. I hope Mrs. 
George and Miss Rintoul are quite well. I 
erect ask you, for I never saw you looking 

ter.” 

~ bobbed him a little playful curtsey, 

vin ——— 

Mamma is not quite the thing, and Miss 
Rintonl I cannot answer for.” 





“Why?” he asked swiftly. 


Ba 


em 


“Well, you see, she is not living here 
now!” 

_He grasped the mane of his horse ta steady 
himeelf, as the fearful thought seized him that 
she had, perhaps, married, and so was lost to 


him. for a eternity, and gasped out tremu- | “ 


lously— 

“Not here! What do you mean?” 

“You had better come in and see mamma. 
These family matters are out of my line, you 
know!” This was an aggravating little 
moue that made him boil with impatient rage. 

“Tell me now. I must and will know!” 
he thundered, grasping her dimpled hand in a 
vice-like grip that speedily took the saucy 
smirk out of her face, and made her finch 
with the pain. 

“T cannot tell you anything except she is not 
living here,” she answered, doggedly. 

“Is she—she married?” he persisted, his 
voice quivering with the agony of suspense and 
keen anxicty~ 

“ How should I know, since she never writes 
or communicates with us. She left Rintoul a 
few months after you started upon your 
travels.” . 

He was bewildered at this strange intelli- 
gence; it seemed so improbable that the 
Mistress of go fair a domain should leave it in 
80 nunagcountabie a manner 

In @ dazed, dreamy state he permitted a 
groom to lead away his horse, and followed the 


white-clad girl, with ber hands full of roses | 


just plucked, on to the terrace into the summer 
drawing-room, where they found Mrs. George 
snugly curled upon a cool crush couch, her 
gleaming head of reddish-gold resiing on a 
pesple satin cushion. 

She rose on their entrance with a yawn, 
which she quickly stifled when she saw the 
visitor wes Sir Clinton. 

“This is indeed a pleasure,” she remarked. 
“We really began to fancy you had deen 
eaten by tigers or savages, or something, not 
hearing a grain of news of you.” 

“ Before { explain the cause of my silence 
I should be grateful to you if you would be 
good enough to inform me where Miss Rintoul 
is, and why she is not here now?” 

“Tt is a long story.” 

“Make it brief, please!” 
anxiously. 

“ Well, you see, she would not stay, though 
I begged her to do so. It appears that poor 
Alva was not legally the inheritor of Rintoul, 
or, in fact, of any of the property. It was 
found out quite by accident, and she refused 


he pleaded, 


to hold it and perpetuate a wrong to us, the 


rightful heirs.” 
‘That is all very singular. Pray, may I ask 

if she has gone back to Italy?” he said, dazed 
i t 


“That I cannot say, for her father is dead,” 
she rejoined. 

e !” he repeated, mechanically ; “then 
she is alone—alone, indeed. This is terrible, 
horrible ! * 


ert Ra no fault sat “ry put in Mrs. 
, Geprecatingly. “Alva was always 
self-willed. I am sure there was no need for 
her to leave us.” 

Y any income—-any means?” he 


she 
“None that I am aware of. But suppose 
we drop the subject; it is not a pleasant pne 
To 


“To me it is torture,” he replied, his brow 
contracted with indignation, “to think that a 
‘oung, lovely woman should be cast apon a 
relentless world, friendless in every 


revolting ! 
WP Sandy Caan Clinton, eae I was 
és in an injured tone. 
“ Really, it is too bad to male me responsible 


; 
ee 


Alice listened to the conversation from a 
stool, where she had cast herself in a 

fi ith a pitiless smile on 
her face, a hard oe in her eyes that looked 


& 
4 


blame; I only know’ 














“Come, let us have a stroll in the grounds 
Sir Clinton, and forget this doleful subject.” 
chirped Alice, rising and catching hold of his 
arm. 

“You must excuse me,” he replied, icily. 
Neither rest nor happiness will be mine ti! 
I find Miss Rintoul.” 

“Love-sick fool! I haven't patience with 
him,”’ she thought, chagrimed at his refuscl 

“ Where can I go to seek her?” Sir Climo 





muttered, his face pale and set with pain as 
lie cantered away from the mansion. “ My 
sweet, high-souled Alvat My beautiful 
martyr!” 


He dashed on, digging his spurs rathiessis 
into his unhappy steed’s flanks, dead to all 
the enticing sigits of the giadsome autunmin 

m, with @ passionate craving tearing 
at his heart-strings to find his lost love, even 
if she spurned him afterwards. 

That evening he was a passenger in the 
express to London, bent upon his quest to 
find Alva. 

The excitement which he was under held 
him in so strong a spell that neither his mind 
or body seemed, to know any feeling of 
fatigue. 

The fast-flying train seemed to crawl; the 
seconds on his repeater, which he kept part of 
the time open in his hand, appeared hours. 

When at last the great black iron demon 
tore through the glass-covered station ke 
sprang up with almost a shout of relief, for 
it seemed to him in his fevered imaginatiow 
that he must be near his lost one. 

At nine o'clock the following morning he 
was sitting in the inquiry office of a noted 
private detective. 

“Do you think you will be able to help me 
in this search?” Sir Clinton asked, after he 
had explained all to the attentive, sallow- 
faced man. 

“I can only promise you, Sir Clinton, all 
the aid my experience can suggest. You see, 
the young lady may not be in London at ail, 
or even in England. You say her native piace 
is Italy; it appears to me that she is as 
likely to go there as remain bere, where >it 
seems she has no friends.” 

The hope which had buoyed bim up entirely 
collapsed at this wise reasoning; it made his 
heart sink below zero. 

“Search London first, then try Italy,” the 
Baronet remarked, after a pause; “ money is 
no object. Here is an earnest,” putting on the 
oak teble notes to the value of a hundred 
pounds. 

“ He’s a stunning client, and no mistake,” 
the detective said, with a chuckle; “and I 
hope I'll track this little lady down. It won't 
be my fault if I don’t succeed.” 

No rest or real happiness visited the un- 

happy young Baronet with this carking 
anxiety always before him, that the woman 
he loved with a never-dying love was exposed 
to poverty and anspeakable dangers in the 
seething, cruel, sea-like wilderness of our great 
city. . 
One morning he strolled through the park, 
® cigar in his mouth, a favourite custom of his 
to throw off as far as he was able the vapours, 
as he called them. 

Seeing it was fast filling, and in no humour 
to chat or dally with his numerous acquaint- 
ances, he quitted it by the first exit near to 
him-—Albert Gate. 

Outside St. George’s Hospital there was a 
big crowd. 

“What's the matter?” he asked of a 
constable. 

“ A child run over, sir,” he replied indiffer- 
ently, as if a child more or less was of very 
sma!l consequence to him. 

“ Poor little thing!” Sir Clinton said, ment 
ally; “some streets arab, IF suppose, who 
tempted fate once too often by hanging on to 
the wheels of some cart or carriage.” 

Had he passed by half an hour later he 
would have seen Alya descend the hospital 
steps with a child in her arms, accompanied 
by a young woman whose face was swollen and 
blistered by crying. 
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Alva, though anything but well-dressed, yet 
looked the refined gentlewoman she was, for 


hardships and grim poverty had in nowise | 


tarnished ber beauty, m fact, had spiritualised 
it. 

With infinite tenderness she carried her 
ymall burden, murmuring soft words' of tender 
endearment to pacify it, while the little fellow 
gazed with his large brown eyes into hig lovely 
preserver’s with a wealth of childish trust and 
gratitude. 

“Oh, miss!” implored the unhappy nurse, 
“you won't be too hard on me and tell my 
master I was to blame. My character will be 
gone if you do!” 

“T have no wish to injure you,” Alva said, 
gravely.” “1 did not see the first of the 
accident—-not till the darling child was under 
the horses’ hoofs! 

The heroic part she had played in the affair 
deserves some mention. 

She had been to see a lady about some sing- 
ing lessons and had the misfortune of finding 
her out, and was returning home, jaded and 
disappointed with fatigue, and was about to 
enter the park to rest her weary feet when she 
stood almost petrified for a moment in wild 
horror. at the sight of 2 child who, heedless of 
his peril, dashed through a surging crowd of 
cartiages just pouring into the gates by Apsley 
House. 

She saw the white-frocked little fellow, with 
his sunny head of curls, run forward mad 
with fear at his danger to be caught by a pair 
of greys that seemed to engulf him. entirely 
irom her sight. 

“He will be killed,” she ed in.a frenzy 
of horror as once more the glitter of his golden 
head and white frock became visible beneath 
the horses’ iron hools. 

Impelled by the courage of a Grace Dazling, 
flinging all thought of self-preservation aside, 
she set her teeth together and plunged forward 
and literally dragged the child from beneath 
the restive, quivering horse’s legs, while the 
panie-struck spectators looked on sick with 
dread lest the brave, dauntless girl should fall 
a victim to her courageous humanity and so 
double the catastrophe. 

But an ever-watehful One aided her task-- 
a task so dangercus that strong men fell back 
with a shudder, and women hid their faces. 

Then there arose a roar, hoarse, yet triumyh- 
ant, as she emerged perfectly unscathed, wiih 
the boy, whose injuries, when seen by the 
surgeons, were pronounced slight, and were 
speedily attended to, and orders given to re- 
move him immediately home to quiet his 
nerves, which, of course, were shaken by ‘the 
shock. 

* This is the house, miss,” the purse sail 
in a quivering voice of apprehension, as they 
stopped at a handsome residence in Cadugan 

uare. 

hen in the drawing-room Alva cou.d not 
help glancing around at its beauty, and the ur- 
English taste displayed in its furniture and 
appoint ments. 

Never out of her own sunny land had she 
seen such warm glowing tints and daring ton- 
trasts, yet making a grand harmonious whole. 

A flood of sweet memories rushed upon her 
of tangled mosses and deep red flowers when 
she met her fate and forgot the world in a 
deathless love. 

“My child, my child,” cried a sweet voice, 
tremulous with piteous agony, “come to your 
own mamma,” 

Alva saw a woman of wondrous beauty, 
pale haze of yellow hair framing her face, 
which was the loveliest she had ever seen. 

A pearl grey robe, clouded with cascades of 
soft lace, fell in wavelets around her, clasped 
at the waist by a belt of brilliant red garnets. 

“Do not be alarmed. Your darling is un- 
hurt; see!” Alva said, tenderly, placing the 
boy in its mother’s amns. 

hen the lady had assured herself there 
was really no very serious harm done, she 
overwhelmed Alva with thanks, she even took 





ber im her arms and kissed her again and «sain 
in the overflow of her gratitude. 

When calmness was restored, Mrs. 
said, animatedly : — 

“You are not English, surely?’ 

“No; I was born in Italy.” 

“Then you are a countrywoman of my hus- 
band. He is an artist; all these pictures were 
painted by him,” eyeing with pride the splen- 
did works of art that looked down from their 
frames to challenge even nature by their per- 
fectness. 

“T thought I recognised that nameless, won- 
drous contrast of colours so foreign to English 
hemes when I first entered the room; the 
very atmosphere seemed to bring back dear old 
Italy to me,” she answered, wistfully. 

“How doubly pleased my husband will be 
to learn he owes the life of our precious Loy 
to one of his own nationality, for he dearly 
loves his people, though he has made his home 
in England and married an English woman.” 

Alva thought she bad never met a woman 
so truly charming, her whole heart was drawn 
irresistibly towards her. 

Before she bade Alva good-night, Mrs. Ceili 
remarked, with earnest feeling :— 

‘Look upon me as your friend. Both my 
husband and I owe you a debt that no worldly 
consideration can ever cancel.” 

You owe me nothing. I should not hesi- 
tate to do the same thing this instant if a 
child’s life was in the like danger. My hot, 
impulsive nature cannot stay to think or plan ; 
I simply forgot all in a torrent of wild desi 
to save, and in this case succeeded.” 

Mrs. Celli’s last words of proffered-friend- 
ship were very dear to the desolate girl, yet 
her pride forbade her revealing the sad trath 
of her Jaily battle for a mere existence. She 
shrank from baring the scars of her misfor- 
tunes to the outside world, and passed out of 
the house with head erect. and a smile that 
was infinitely touching. in its very sweetness. 


Celli 


, 


CHAPTER VII. 


Sir Clinton was seated at his sumptuois 
breakfast, dallying with it moodily, the de 
villed kidneys, a favourite dish of his, remained 
untouched, and his coffee was fast gtine cold. 

Few people in fair heath could have with- 
stood the comfort of that luxurious room, with 


its cheery fire gleaming in fits and starts on 


the pretty crimson and gold china, and darting 
magic shafts of light on the elegant silver ser- 


vice. 

“Tt’s a bore to get up,” he grumbled, “with 
this sickening suspense from day to day. I 
fear I have set myself a hopeless task.” 

“Mr. Stone, Sir Clinton!” his valet said, 
ushering the detective into His master’s pre- 
sence, according to orders received. 

“What news?” the Baronet asked, eagerly. 

“Well, Sir Clinton, I think we are on the 
right scent at last. A y lady answering 
her description started for Milan yesterday. 

“Why didn’t you follow her?’ he demanded, 
almost fiercely. 

“Peppery customer,” Stone thought, never 
relaxing a muscle of his crafty, foxy face. 

“ You see, Sir Clinton, I was not there, and 
my man had no orders to do so, and they dare 
not disobey. Ot assistants are scouts to sniff 
and ferrit, then I bring my quarry down 
neatly.” 

“You have not brought your quarry down 
very swiftly this time, Stone.” 

“No; but I shali if you will help me, and 
accompany me to Milan. As you know the 
ludy so well it would speed matters on, you 
know.” ; 

“How doT know it is not some wild-goose 
chase?” he said, kicking the fire viciously into 
a blaze with his peer leather boot. 

“T am not infallible, I know,” the detective 
retorted, huffed somewhat 
g.oomy way of taking what he 
come bit of news, 

“Don’t mind me, Stone. I’ve got a fit of 
indigestion or something,” protested, 
ashamed at his want of courtesy to 


his client's 
ht a wel- 


; 





% man who. 


— 


hen trying his level bes to assist and sérye 


Before many hours had run down the dial 
Sir Clinton and Stone were fast hastening to 
the city of pene summer skies, where the 
warm sun looked down lovingly on its dark- 
skinned sons and daughters. 

The pretty vine-covered that nestled 
beneath the mountains was naturally the firs: 
place to which they bent, their steps. 

It was tenantless; weeds covered the once 

neat little garden, they climbed around tho 
olives, the roses and verbenas, shrouding them 
with their wild caresses, peeped into the holes 
of the shutters, while the eglantine ang 
clematis hung ia festoons about ‘the chimney 
pote. 
; “As I said before we started, a wild-goose 
chase, a will-o-thewisp!”’ grumbled the 
Baronet, plucking @ spray of crimson roses from 
a bush which hung over a butt of stagnant 
water, green with slime. 

“It's very evident she is not here,” grunied 
the detective. “I think you said her father 
died bere and was buried near here somewhere, 
Sir Clinton.’ 

“Yes ; but what has that to do with it’” 

“ Well, you see, there is no knowing where 
or how a clue is to be got at. What I think 
is this: that I'd better go and find ont the 
identical cemetery or churehyard where the 
gent. was buried.” 

-“ You ome to know best,” Sir Clinton 
gaid, wearily, for somehow he had fixed his 
hopes upon finding some clue of his lost love 
here, at own old roof tree, if it was indeed 
she who hed left England four-and-twenty 
hours before the had. 

When the sun was sinking im a glory of 
crimson and gold Sir Clinton stood con- 
templating a white marble cross, with ap 
an ing in a guarding attitude over « 
b umn. It was a loving tribute from 
Alva of her filial affection to her much-loved 
father, who had been cut down in his prime 
_A lovely bunch of bilies filled an Etrosan 
vase, fresh and fragrant as if they had only 
just been picked. 

Sir Clinton. bent down, forced by some 
irresistible ing he was unable himself to 
define, to teuch them. 

“They seem to take great pride in the 

raves out here in Italy,” observed Stone; 
‘flowers everywhere, and these are fresh ones, 
too.” 

“Yes, that is what Il was thinking,” re- 
sponded the Baronet. “ Let us question the 
keeper of the place; he is to be found, I sup- 
pose?” 


After some difficulty they found that 
in the pleasant occupation, s0 
is comntrymen, of eating his supper 


as he 
grunted: out, between huge pf the 
toothsome morsel, an answéf to the rapid ques- 
tions put ¢o him by | 


ste daily placed most of the 
on 
lami ot the dead. 
* Sir Clinton 


of Mrs. Celli, who hi 

whose husband she had sat as 

great picture, and for which she ‘had been 
generously rewarded. 

“T am here, darling papa,” she murmured, 
piaintively, as she knelt down, raining the 
bright green turf with her tears. “T came as 
non as x could s the gt ea One knows J 

ave not forgotten you, only | was so , 

It would have softened the heart of the most 
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callous to have seen and heard her babble’ on 
in soft childish iesipraa bq and excuses 
for staying away from him so long. 

She ine Fyre f on aimlessly, dritting wita | 
the tide, as it were, of her sorrow, when the | 
sound of music stole upon the stiliy air— | 
ravishing notes of exquisite melody, pure and 
unsullied as an angel's breath. 

They came from the choir of the cathedral. 

An overwhelming impulse led her into the 
sacred building. 

It seemed as if rest and peace. would fall on | 
her bruised heart. 

Very softly she passed through the dimiy-. 
lit palace of marble, up the centre aisle to a 
splendid crucifix with the Redeemer nailed 


to it. , 

She knelt down before the altar and raised 
her eyes imploringly to the gentle face whose 
every line told the acute sufferings He had 
endured for poor humanity. 

The notes of an anthem burst forth, loud, 
triumphant, from the white-robed boys, and 
as she drank in the heavenly strains, peace 
stole over her riven soul; it seemed, too, that 
the Blessed One above her head smiled down 
upon her as if to say :—~ 

“Be comforted, young pilgrim; fatherless, 
anvtherless, yet I am with you as I was on the 
mighty deep, ere I died to save you.” 

Another wayfarer beard the white-robed 
choir, but, alas! only from the outside, 

Sir Clinton, heart-sore and wretched, stopper 
to listen for a brief minute: 'or two, then 
passed on. His spirit was too much at war with 
disappointment in finding no trace of the 
fugitive to enter such a sacred temple. 

A jfew bricks only separated him from 
her. Fate was indeed playing the unconscious 
pair a cruel trick. 

Later on she glided out like a spirit of the 
evening towards the old trysting-place by the 
sea. 

“Tt seems only yesterday since we stood 
here together in the sweet, bitter past. If we 
had never met then, I would not have felt so 
lost. Oh, Clinton, my love! my love! where 
are you? I drove you away from me in the 
pride of a hard heart, perhaps to find a grave 
among strangers, eokaliower by the tears of 
mother or friend.” 

Hot tears, scorching in their anguish, fell 
on the cool salt sand, tears of aheart wrung 
by remorse and bitter, self-accusing repent- 
ance. 

The stars shone out in patches of 
tadiant light, trying, it seem: 
soft splendour of the moon that shone down 
so benignly to illumine the earth. 

She saw the print of footsteps, evidently a 
man’s, and a well-shaped one, too—slender 
and high-arched in the sole, fora perfect ridge 
of sand stood out clear and ned in the 
<entre of the foot. 

She put her little foot into the marks, 
cerried away by an idle fancy, sad followed 
the trail:right back to the spot where Sir 
or and she parted on that never-forrotten 
night. 

“Some other lovers have found out th,» dear- 
spot and made it their tryst,” she said to her- 
seli, with a piteous sigh. “But there are no 
woman’s footprints. suppose he came and 
found no one to greet him, so went back sick 
at heart, like I did that wretched night.” 

And she caught herself wondering and even 
conjurmg up in her fertile mind the appear- 
ance of the owner of those well shaped foot- 
prints, 
iy Evilently not a peasant,” she thought. 
me boots ae be those tide @ gentleman. 

at a goose I am to go ing my sill 
brains like this over a chimera,” hie Seger 

A star, bright and silvery, started from its 
celestial home and fell down on the earth to 
be lost in some hidden spot where no mortal 
aoa oy Hye or earn. 

“My nurse used to say, poor, supersti- 
tious soul, that if we wished for an ing it 
Would be sure to come true at the moment 
when a star wak falling,” she said, half aloud, 


, to outvie the | 





“and I did wish at the instant it fell.” 





She had, it was true, sent up a silent praver 
to Heaven to meet once again Sir Clinton just 


| aS it shot forth. 


Thoss footprints in which she so. carefully 
took care to tread were the Baronet’s. 

He had visited the ‘hallowed spot alone to 
muse over the cherished memories of the 
rapture he had basked in once, when he madly 
thrust. aside the cup of bliss in the thought 


| lessness, of youth, and was hurled out of his 


Eden by a woman's scorn and just resentment. 
“Tt’s no use our wasting more time here,” 
he said that night to Stone. “We are on the 
wrong tratvk, that is evident. 
return to England without delay.” 

“T own myself defeated this time, Sir Clin- 
ton, but I am thoroughly astounded, for never 
did my man give me false reparts. He’s as 
sharp as & Weasel,-and had the miniature, as 
you know, with him. Why, I never knew 

im.to he wrong once when he got the features 
of oe well fixed.in his head.” 

“He is not right this time, at all events, 
Stone,” Sir Clinton replied, testily. ‘ And 
what makes me feel the disappointment worse 
is, valuable time has been lost, and you have 


been away from London, where it is evident 


you ought to be.” 


With pain on his handsome face, which was | 


ale witn fatigue and travel, he sped back t< 
tngland, as eager to return as he had been 
to leave. ‘ : 

The detective was heartily relieved when 
bis client hailed a hansom, and departed. 

“ He's the most troublesome gent as ever I 
had to deal with,” he muttered, turning into 
the buffet to refresh himself with a glass of 
bitter, the first real good one, he told ce 
he had taken since he left grimy, smutty old 
England. 

Worn out, 
Clinton repai 
with himself, 







rretched in mind and body, Sir 
d to his hotel, out. of conceit 
he world, and more particu- 


larly the sharpness of skill of poor Stone, | 


whom he put-down as a fool—a charlatan, 
perfectly unsuited for his business. 

“Why, the fellow’s a jackass to declare he 
was on the real track, and taise one’s hopes 
on some false news derived from an ignorant 
clown, wh» fancies ke’s sharp. Faugh! I feel 
disgusted with everything!” 

Comfort visited him in his dreams, though 
it had played hide-and-seek in his waking 
moments, for a delicious dream steeped his 
senses in wag | that he had been a stranger 
to for many a dreary day. 

A white, hay mist seemed to rise from the 
sey at the old trysting place in Italy and broke 
into silvery billows. Then there came a 
golden bark; seated in it was Alva. On, on 
it glided, till it neared the shore, and then he 
sprang forward and caught her in his arms. 
She clung around his neck, and he felt soft, 
zephyry kisses on his lips. Ther she began 
to fade from his sight. The terror of losing 
her awoke him, and he cried out :— 

“Sweet spirit of my soul, do not leave me! 
Foo] that I am, why it’s only a dream,” he 


soaned. “Yet I can feel thé dew on my 
fe of her kisses, the pressure of her clinging 
_artas.”” 


Those people who believe in the affinity of 
souls, or pyeegesl currents ruoning from 
one hitman ing to another, would say Alva 
had in spirit visited him to life the burden 
that so cruelly weighed him down and was 
robbing him of all happiness in life. 


CHAPTER VIL 


“What makes you look so melancholy, 
dear?” asked Mrs. Celli, in real concern, tak- 
ing the wistful face in her soft, rosy palms and 
kissing her tenderly. ‘It is wrong, you know, 
to constantly mourn, even for a parent. Come, 
cheer up, and let me see you smile.” 

“I suppose it was visiting the old familiar 
scenes, and all that,” she stammered, loth to 
confess that she was eating her heart out with 
anguish ot her rejection of the one man whom 
she now knew was dearer to her than her own 





We had better | . 
| became transformed 


|} she had purchased 


life, which would be a dreary blank as long as 
ber heart’ throbbed. 

“Tl propose an antidote. Run up to Tito 
Poor darlitig! he cried himself 
night, because you did not come by 
we expected 

Armed with no end of, Italian 
for her pet, she 


sweetmeats 


hastened 


t» the region where young Tito was king of! 
all he surveyed, glad to escape from all furthe 
questioning. 

After a delightful romp with that young 
gentleman, whose wild delight was so extrava 
gant that Alva’s hair and general appearance 


from 2 
into a veritable bacchanalian 
“What « commotion!” she exclaimed. “ Is 
the house being removed on wheels?” 
“Why, no. It’s the picture going te the 
Italian Exhibition,” 


Mrs. Celli explained. 
“Going there?’ Alva said, in anything but 


daimty maiaen 


a pleased tone. { thought it was to be sent 
to Florence?” 
“So it is, dear, when it leaves the Exhibi- 


tion, supposing the reserved price is nob 
reached.’ 

“T had no idea of this,” she sighed. 

“What matters, dear? No ,one would 


. 
recognise you in your English dress.” 

Alva relapsed into silence, conning 
this revelation, for she had no idea she was to 
be exhibited in England 

“Millions of eyes will see it,” she said, all 
of a sudden, blushing furiously at the thought, 

“Why not? Why, you will be the talk of 
London, with worshippers out of aumber 
pushing and scrambling to get a glimpse of 
the lovely Italian flower maiden. I declare 
Tm half wild with jealousy it isn’t me im 
stead,” giving Alva a playful pinch. 

“ They are never likely to 
though!” retorfed Alva; “ that 
fort!” 

* Oh, it is sure to kak out who the original 
is, Miss Prim! My husband’s colleagues will 
soon set it afloat. Trust the men for that.” 

“They must do their best and their worst, 
all I know is, they won’t trouble. to ferret me 
out here in the lion’s den.” 

“Tm not so sure of that,’ replied Mrs. 
Celli, with a provoking smile. “Men are 
sometimes very daring However, you way 
depute me as your she-dragon to drive them 
Oo bes 

The ludicrovsness of this yolden-haired, 
winning Hebe, with the scarlet, pouting 
mouth, and roguish eyes of violet, acting as a 
fierce kind of Gorgon was too much for her, 
so they both burst out into a merry peal of 
laughter, that rang through the place, and 
startled the men, who were wrapping their 
precious burden up in bands of straw, coming 
as it did so close to them, and yet the fair 
culprits were out of sigh. 

* * * ys we 


“ Alice, what is this? I-hear that you were 
seen twice in the park with that scamp Raiph 
Godwin!” observed Mrs. George. 

“So you have been mean enough to set spies 
upon my actions!” retorted her dutiful 
daughter, inselently. 

“TZ have done nothing so despicable, though, 
as your mother, some excuse might have been 
made under the circumstances.” 

“ Whoever it is Pll thank them not to meddle 
with me.” 

“Then am I to understand you intend to 
defy my authority?” demanded her mother, 
angrily, aroused by her defiant, attitude. 

“T see no harm in taking a stroll with Mr. 
Godwin.” 

“ But he is a spendthrift, a gambler, and a 
rake.” . 

“That's what spiteful people say, 1 find 
him a very agreeable companion.” 

“ Alice, do not persist in this mad folly. ‘I 
am only human, and will not brook such enn- 
duct or disobedience any longer.” 


* 
* Tne OTigina, 


8 one com 


‘ 





Concluded on Page 571. 
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LORD OF HER LOVE 





BY EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 
Author of ‘ Unseen Fires,’? ‘‘Woman Against Woman," {etc., etc. 





SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

Sedie Lancaster has grown up ignorant of her 
mother and father, and at the time of the opening of 
the story is a boarder at Park House Academy. Sir 
Reginald Derwent sends for Sadie to come to London at 
once and there join him. Sir Reginald isan invalid, and 
heart goes out to him at once in woman!y sympathy 

im his affliction, and she readily acquiesces in his wish 
to renounce all youthful pleasures for his sake, The 
need for Sadie’scare and attention is, however, destined 
to be very short lived. Ere many days are gone by Sir 
Reginald bas another seizure, which proves fatal. 
With his dying breath be declares himself the father 
of fadie, and, at the same moment, exacts a promise 
trom Nie] Gwynne that he wil! guard his only child. 

A day or two previous to leaving Park House Academ 
Sadie had clandestinely married handsome Jac 
Ronalds. He is profuse in his avowal of tis love for 
ber, but will not agr¢ to their marringe being made 
public. It is soon evivent that his profession of love is 
but the mask of villainy, and he resorts to threats, in 
order to extort money from his wife to aid him in his 
profligaie life. Wor some time Sadie remains true to 
the man she has taken for “ better or worse,” and it is 
only by his persistently churlish behaviour, that at last 
the mask is torn from her eyes, and she sees him es he 
really is, 

The strain following on the death of her father and 
her own secret is too much for Sadie, and her health 
breake down. Nicl Gwynne arranges for his sister to 
acoompany Sadie to the seaside, and it is while there, 
inhaling the health laden breezes, and in the company 
of her dearest friends that she reads the tragic death of 
Jack Ronalds, 24¢ Musgrave. A few days aiter reading 
thie news, Philip Brewer, her husband’s friend, meets 
Sadie unexpectedly. He assures her that her secret 
will be kept inviolate and tells how Jack Ronalds had 
been guilty of forgery, and then murder, and how that 
tis sudden-death has reallysaved her much svffering. 
Philip» Brewer and Bee Dalrymple soon become fast 
friends. Niel Gwynne is still ignorant of the dark page 
in Sadie’s life but he is willing to marry her and know 
nothing. Nie! suddenly comes into the title and estates 
of the Ardeans and this hastens their marriage, A cloud 
no bigger than a man’s hand can, however, be seen 
xising on the horizon, 


OHAPTER XXIII 


Sadie remembers nothing after that sudden 
swerve, that roll of distant thunder, that 
sharp jerk and horrible sensation of falling to 
the ground, till she opens here eyes and sees 
Niel’s face bending over, white and dtawn with 
the intensity of his anxiety. 

“ Where am I?” she aske, vaguely. 

“ You are quite safe now, my dealing, thank 
Heaven! Gh, thank Heaven!” he answers, 
huskily. 

And then a soft hand ie laid on her ‘brow, 
and some gentle fingers brush aside her curls, 

“Is that you, Bee?” she asks, feebly. 

“ Mrs. Dalrymple will be here directly,” a 
womans voice answers; then, looking at 
Niel, Sybil Warner adds: “I think I hear 
them coming. Had you not. better, go and 
meet her’ She may be alarmed.” 

She wants to have one moment alone with 
Sadie 

Niel rises at once. 

“She is not harmed?” 
“You are quite, quite sure?” 

Sybil smiles faintly. 

“{ am quite eure,” she replies. 

Niel bends over his wife and kisses her twice 
on the lips. 

“Sadie,” he says, most tenderly, “this lady 
has saved your life at great risk to herself. 
You—you will thank her, my dearest one, will 
you not?” 

Sadie at once stretches out her hand, weak 
and nerveless though it is, and Sybil takes it, 
Kneeling iu her graceful way beside the pile of 
logs on which they have laid Sadie. 

It. is only a hut, but it has served as a 
shelter from the rain for his darling, and: it 
is better to Niel tham any palace at this 
moment. 

“I will not listen to any thanks!” Sybil 
cries quickly. “I ain sufficiently repaid by 
the success thai crowned my efforts. it is 
fortunate I have strong wrists. Now go, 


he asks again. 





Lord Ardean—go and warn Mrs. Dalrymple 
that Lady Ardean has had an accident, or she 
will be alarmed.” 

“Yes, go, Niel, dear,” Sadie murmurs. 

And with one backward glance, full of love 
and anxiety, Niel goes out into the rain. 

Sybil still holds Sadie’s hand; her own right 
one is hanging by her side. 

“ Now for my last coup,” she says to herself. 
Out loud she asks, gently — 

“ May I help you to-rise, Lady Ardean; or 
de you feel more comfortable like that? I am 
afraid your husband fears you have really 
hurt yourself. ¥ou are not in pain!” 

“No, oh no!” Sadie answers, hurriedly. 
“T-—I am only shaken. I will sit up. How 
good of you to help me! I can never thank 
you enough for what you have done. But for 
you I—I should be lying out there; perhaps 
dead, perhaps a sleale. Ah! you have been 
most noble, most——” 

“I said 1 would not lisien to thanks, and I 
will not break my resolution,” Sybil laugas, 
rather shortly. “ Let me belp you.” 

She stretches out both her hands, and Sadie 
puts hers into them. Just as she is drawn 
into an upright position, however, Sybil stag- 
gers back with a smothered grean, and her 
right arm drops to her side. 

“ What is it? You are hurt!” Sadie cries, 
her own Strength reviving at sight of the 
other’s weakness. “Niel! Niel! Qnick, 
come here!” 

Niel rushes in wildly, just in time to catch 
Sybil Warner in his arms, os she falls in a 
heavy faint—or, at all eyents, a very good 
semblance of-one, 

“She is hurt, and through me!” Sadie 
cries, in distress. “Oh, Nie], dear, what--—” 

But a welcome interruption comes at this 
moment, for Bee runs in. 

“Sadie, my darling, where are you!” she 
exclaims. “Thank Heaven, you are not in- 
jured. I—-~” 

Then ehe stands still, as if she were petri- 
fied, as her eyes rest. on Niel, gently placing 
Sybil Warner on the pile of logs, and both 
Sadie and he bending over her. 

‘“What—what is the matter?” Bee asks, 
in rather husky tones. 

Sadie looks round. 

“Oh, Bee!” she says, agitatedly, “this 
lady saved my life, and she is hurt; I—I am 
afraid seriously hurt!” 

“Let me see,” Mrs. Dalrymple answers; 
and, gathering her habit. in her hand, she 
advances to the group. “ Don’t kneel there, 
Sadie,” she says, almost harshly, “you will 
get cold.” It hurts her to see her brother 
near this woman, and Sadie’s sweet face full 
of anxiety on her account. “ Niel,” she adds, 
“ puteSadie on my borse and take her home. 
I will stay with—with this lady. The rain 
has stopped now, and you will reach Knarls- 
borough before the next shower comes down. 
You can send the brougham for us. Lord 
Srafford will remain with the, and Thomas 
can lead Bonny Bell.” 

Bee has never spoken so dictatorially before, 
and Nicl understands her. He gives her one 
grateful glance and moves to obey her. 

Sybil, lymg with closed eyes and just faintly 
moving lips, listens to this with a passion of 
anger and hatred towards Bee Dairymple; 
then she almost forgets her réle and smiles in 
triumph, as Sadie breaks in quickly : — 

mt: No, no, Bee! I cannot leave this ladv. 
You go and send the brougham for us. Niel, 
you must let me stay!” 

She is busy touching Sybil’s lips with some 
brandy that Lord Grafford has produced from 





& flask that he fortunately bas with hiy 
Bee is silent, but only for an instant. 

“ Sadie is not strong enough ; this is no plac. 
for her,” sho says, pomtedly, to ber brother, 

Niel looks troubled ; he does not know wha: 
to do, but he feels that Bee is right, and » 
he moves up to his wife. 

“IT think, my darling, you had better come 
home. Bee can manage this sort of thing 
better than you, and you ought to rest afte: 
such a fail as you have had.” 

Sadie looks up at him. 

“I could not fo dearest,” she answers, 
gently. “Think, Niel, she saved my life ; but 
for her I might be dead. I ams all right now, 
and I will not leave her till I see her betten 
Bee, dear, do go home and send a doetor back.” 

At these words Sybil nearly frowns. She 
cannot allow this; it would spoil al! her plang 
A'strange doctor would soon discover how 
little was the matter with her. She has other 
arrangements than.this. 

Fortunately Niel comes unconsciously to her 
rescue. 

~ No, our best plan is to drive her home, 
wherever that may be. I do not think she ts 
seriously injured. I think she has merely 
fainted from excitement and the nervousness 
of the moment!” 

“She sbal]l come back with me to Knarls- 
borough,” Sadie says, decidedly. “We don's 
know where she lives, and the proper place for 
her is with ue till she recovers. Lord Grafford, 
will you ride to Knarisborowgh at once and 
send the brougham?* 

Sadie is quite hurt with Bee, and thin) ler 
niost unfeeling. She little knows the anx.ety 
and pain this affair is causing Mrs. Dalrymple’s 
staunch, loving heart. Lord Grafford goes az 
once, and, obeying a sign from Bee, Neil goes: 
too. 

“I will stay here,” Mrs. Dalrymple says; 
and 0, despite the fact that she is growing 
tired already, there is nothing for it but for 
Sybil to continue insensible until the carriage 
is brought. 

When they are alone Sadie lecks back a4 
her sister-in-law. 

“This is not like you, Bee,” she says, re- 
proachfully. “You are usually so kind, s 
tender-heartet> Why cannot you be sympa- 
thetic over this poor lady? Don’t you under- 
stand she has saved life? ’” 

Sybil holds her breath, 5 

at will Bee reply. It is very evident 
that Sadie has no notion that the woman she 
is nursing so. tenderly is the one over wliom 
Niel nearly broke his heart five years ago. 

Bee remains silent for a moment. Truth 
to tell, she doubts this fainting fit as much aa 
she doubts the genuineness of Sadie’s fall, 
and Sybil’s courage in saving her; but she 
feels this is not the time or place to speak, 
and so made no reply. Sadie cannet com- 
prehend ‘what thes come to her, and her owm 
generous, grateful heart recoils from what 
seems to her such peculiar behaviour. 

After thet they do not speak, and Sadie: 
occupies herself “with bathing Sybil’s face 
with brandy and her hands. The 
light inside the hut has grewn dusky, and so 
she cannot see Sybil very plainly ; but to her 
it seems as though this woman whe has sav 
her life is lying dead before her. 

She is the most comfottable of the three, 
even in all her deeply-roused amxiety, for Bee 
is overwhelmed with mortification and fear, 
and Sybil-is wretchedly placed, lying on the 
herd logs in e constrained attitude, pretending 
to be still in a deep faint... 

The round of approaching wheels comes 
like a strain of music, to her ears at least, and 
she thinks she can safely begin to show signs 
of returning consciousness, She opens he? 
eyes and moves her head slowly from side ‘ 
side. Groping with her left hand, she is care! 
to keep her right down by her side. ee 

a + is it?” she aeurmurs, and Sadie 
bends over, rejoicing to hear her speek. é 

“You are safe with friends,” she say?, © 
her sweet, low voice. 
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“ WHAT IS ALL THE WORK IN THE WORLD COMPARED TO A WISH OF YOURS,” SAYS PHILIP BREWER, TENDERLY, 


“Friends!” she repeats to herself, with a 
shudder. Sybil seems to ss by intuition 
what she is feeling, and she takes a delight 
in tormenti ex. 4 

“Friends!” she says, faintly. “Ah! thank 
Heaven! I have had a terrible dream, and 
oh! my arm, my arm!” She end in a moan; 
then, as Sadie stoops over her again, she says 
very feebly, “Kiss me; I—--” 

Sadie puts her lips to those uplifted ones, 
and Bee clenches her hand in disgust and 
helplessness, 

“What shall I do?” she asks herself over 
and over again, as Niel and Lord Grafford 
come in, and Sadie hurriedly explains that 
Sybi!’s right arm is hurt, and entreats them 
to carry her at once to the carriage. 

Sybil is a tall fine woman, but Niel and Lord 
Grafferd are very strong, and 
they lift: her easily and place her in the 
brongham. Sadie gets in after her, and seeing 
Sybi’s lips move she bends her ear, then 
looks round. 

“She asks for Dr. Douglas, Niel. Send for 
him to come at once to Knarisborough !” 

_“ You will pase near his house; why not stop 
there?” Bee suggests quietly. Poor girl, in 
her great anxiety she does not see how fool- 
ikhly she is acting. By showing such an an- 
tagonistic front to Sybil she rouses both 
Niel's. and Sadie’s sympathy, and does more 
harm than she can i ine. 

Sadie gives her another reproachful glance. 
“Send to Dr. Douglas, dear,” she says to 
Niel; and then the door is shut, and is 
bowling through the country lanes alone with 
Sybil Warner; for Bee has refused to accom- 
pany them; declaring most truthfully she pre- 
fers to ride. : 

To sit face to face with that woman is more 
than Bee can stand.. She does not know how 
or why, but she seems to feel that they have 

_been caught in some clever trap, from 
Which she can see no decent way of escape, 

Niel assists her to mount. He looks worried, 





and as he throws himself into the saddle, he 
says, “ Grafford, look after Mrs. Dalrymple ; 
I shall ride on quickly.” 

“Where are you going?” Bee asks, hur- 
riedly. 

“To fetch Dr. Douglas myself. 
much faster than the servants.” 

“Tt is an odd thing,” Bee says, in a choked 
sort of way, “to choose Dr. Donglas. No one 
knows him ; he has only just come here. Why 
not send old Dr. Lithgow, whom every one 
knows?” 

“Tt is not our province to question in such 
a case, Bee,” Niel replies, his brows cgntract- 
ing at her tone. “Miss Warner chooses Dr. 
Douglas. He may be her usual medical at- 
tendant. At any rate, she has saved my dar- 
ling’s life, and the least I can do is to assist 
her now.” 

And thereupon he touches up his horse, and 
rides quickly away, leaving Bee and Lord 
Grafford together. The young Viscount sees 
that there is something very wrong, but he 
is helpless to comfort Mrs. mple, and they 
turn to ride back to Knarlsborough im com- 
plete silence. 

“I would have given all I possess im the 

world,” Bee cries, passionately, “to have pre- 
vented this.” Then she adds, in some sur- 
rise, “ What are you doing there, Lord Graf- 
ord?” for the young man has dismounted, 
and is stooping to look at something on the 
ground. 

“T saw this shining,” he says, holding out 
a small bracelet, which Bee at once recognises 
as belonging to Sybil. “Funny it should be 
lying in this hedge, isn’t it?” 

pach i funny,” Bee agrees; amd her eyes 
go to spot he indicates, and rest op a 
series of small footprints that prove concln- 
sively that some one has recently rushed hown 
the bank into the lane. “It was just here 
Sadie fell, was it not?” 

“Oh! no,” Lord Grafford answers, as he 


I shall be 





mounts again. “She fell there, quite close te 
the hut.” 

Bee is silent, but she gazes at the foot- 
prints, and she reads in them contirmation of 
her doubt. “Instead of saving her life,” she 
thinks to herself, “Sybil Warner was the 
cause of Sadie’s fall; it is an awful thing. [If 
I only knew what to do—if, if, Ph——, Mr. 
Brewer, were only here. [f I am not very 
much mistaken mischief will follow on this 
day’s work—mischief and misery.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Sadie and Sybil Warner do not talk muck 
in the drive home to Knarlsborough. The one 
is too deeply occupied with her thoughts, her 
plots, onl her marvelious success, and the 
other is dwelling on her anxiety, and the 
escape she has just had. 

As the carriage bowls up the splendid, 
rather gloomy avenues, Sybil rouses herself, 

“Jt must be neck or nothing,” ste says 
inwardly. “ Having got so far | mst not fail ; 
and if Douglas only acts his part as well as E 
do mine, I shall an inmate of Knuarls- 
borough Castle for some weeks to come!” 

Sadie, seeing her eyes open, bends forward. 

“Do you feel better?” she asks tenderly. 
Bee's strange manner has roused a spirit of 
chivalrous sympathy for this woman—her 
saviour, as she calls her. 

Sybil tries to answer, but a groan only 
escapes her lips, and as the carriage stops she: 
is once more lying silent and still in a state of 
apparent unconsciousness, Sadie has all her 
vits about her. fhe gets out of the brougham, 
gathers her habit in her hand, and commands 
the servants to lift the lady from the carriage, 
and to bear her carefully up to one of the 
numerous and magnificent rooms. The house- 
keeper is quickly on the spot, and Sybil is 
carried slowly and gently up the wide oaken 
staircase to a room which she determines shall 
be ber home for many days to come 

“Send Mary to me,” Sadic orders, as she 
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is alone with the housekeeper, and stands look- 
ing down anxiously at Sybil’s pale face. Miss 
Warner has naturally a very clear, pallid 
skin, and her emotion and long-constrained 
attitude have really rendered her even a shade 
whiter. So, with Se long black lashes religi- 
ously fixed -dowawards, and her lips drawn 
tight, she sents a very fair imitation of a 
woman colephae great pain. At all events, 
it impresses Sadie, poor child, whose sweet, 
gentle nature is torn with reproach and regret 
at the sight of this srffering caused by her. 

The housekeeper quickly obeys her lady’s 
commands, and Mary, who still remains as 
maid to Sadie, comes in. ; 

She looks ‘astonished to see her mistress 
bending over the silent form, but does. all 
Sadie tells her deftly and unquestioningly. 

“We will do no more till the doctor a 
been,” Sadie says after a while, and at tha 
moment the welcome sound of footsteps im 
the corridor outside announce that the medical 
nian has come. us 

At j sign from Sadie, Mary opens the de 
and admits him. Niel is standing out in 
passage, looking worried and rather pale. He 
turns and goes to a windowed niche in the 
corridor to wait till Sadie joins him. ‘ 

She comes almost immediately, and Mary 
follows her. 

Regardless of the maid’s presence, Niel 
folds his arms round his wife and holds her 
close to his heart. 

“My precious one!” he murmurs, passion- 
ately; “my darling, thank Heaven, you are 
safe. You are not hurt, Sadie, you are sure? 
Not a bruise. or a scratch?” 

“Not a single one.” Sadie smiles faintly— 
this anxious, loving tones are like music in her 
ears. “But, Niel, I am afraid that lady is’ 
going to be very ill. The doctor shook his 
head. Hoe would not let me stay in the room. 
Oh! I do hope she is not seriously injured.” 

“T do not think she is, my dearest!” 

Niel comforts her gently, yet with a sense 
of depression and a premonition of coming evil 
lying strong upon his heart, now that he 
stands with Sadie nestling unconsciously to 
him. -He suddenly realises the disagreeable 
position in which he is placed; and he wishes 
though imbospitality is certainly not one of 
his faults, that he had taken Bee’s advice and 
insisted on having Sybil Warner conveyed ‘to 
her, own domicile, wherever that might. be. 
‘Truth to tell, Niel has not been impressed 
at all favourably, by the appearance. of 
this Dr. Douglas. There is a something, an 
indefinable somethin 


though the doctor has done nor said nothing 
beyond the ravest conyentionalities. It is one 
of those extraordinary impressions that eome 
without any cause, and, despite all common 
sense reasoning, it remains. . 

“We must see Dr. Donglas when he comes 
out, Niel,” Sadie whispers; “but we can wait 
for him downstairs.” 

He lets her draw him away; and in the hall 
they meet Bee, who has jast dismounted, and 
is drawing off her gloves. 

“What news?” she asks Niel, abruptly. 

Before Niel can reply Dr. Douglas runs 
down the stairs, poe § Sadie steps forward 
eagerly. 

“¥ regret to say Miss Warner is very ill,” 
he says, in sharp, short tones, “ Her arm is 
seriously sprained; in fact, I am not sure that 
w small bone is not broken. She is altogether 
im a shattered condition.” 

Sadie bas turned pale. In her eagerness to 
hear ‘the doctor’s opinion she does not even 
catch the name of the woman whom she inno- 
cently regards ag her rescuer from the jaws of 
death. ie] stands silent for a moment, and 
Sadie is asking another question, when Bee 
breaks in, concisely and coldly :— 

“Is it your honest opinion, Dr. Douglas, 
that it would-harm this lady to be moved{” 

For an instant the man flashes a look at 
her, but his face is imperturbable as he re- 
plies : — 


, about him that makes | 
* man like Lord Ardean recoil from him, | 


just going to my brougham to fetch the neces- 
sary bandages for the arm. Of course, the 
patient may feel easier when I have arranged 
that, and if you wish it, I will endeavour to 

have her moved; but——” f 
There is an undoubted tone of surprise and 
reproach in Dr. Douglas's voice as he pauses, ' 

and jt strikes home to, Niel and Sadie. 
“No, no; ¢ Mot,” Lord Ardean says) 
Bear of that; can we, 


"she agrees. “Tf Mrs. 
ea ipiready what I owe. 
i this lady, I am ‘not so culpable. I refuse to 
: allow your patient to be moved, Dr. Douglas, 
‘until you give me the necessary permission. ° 
Please come and tell us how she is, and what 
you desire about her before you go. We shall 
be in the library, and very anxious till you 
“Anti sage! idea hrough 

1 BO 82) er arm throug 
Nicl’s and leads him across the hall, without 
veuchsafing another look or word to poor Bee, 
who is nearly ready to cry from mortification 


and misery. 

- She will not let Sadie go, however, without 
one more effort, Gathering up her habit, she 
rung after her brother. 

“ Sadie—Sadie,” she says, in a choked, ner- 
earn “JI want to speak to you, 

car, 


Sadie sfops at once. 

“Go ‘on to the library, Niel,” she says, 
quietly then, as the two girls are alone. she 
adds, “Well, Bee?” - 

Rog draws her into a corner of the. great 
“Sacie,” she whispers, agitatedly, “do you 
now what you have dons? Do you know 
who this woman is?” 

“J only know she saved my life, and that I 
shall be grateful to her as long as T am spared 
to. live.” ; 

Bee puts up her hand and jerks open her 
linen collar, as if the restraint of it 1s more 
than she can bear. 

“Fiadie,” she says, hurriedly, “you ‘have 
thought me strange just now, I know. Don’t 
you understand that something hail made me 
so curious? My darling, I would not hurt 
pn or. yex you for the world, but I cannot 

par to see you and that woman together for 
an dnustant. You know her well by name, 
Sadie; she is the woman who nearly wrecked 
Niel’s ‘life. She is Sybil Warner!” 

Sadie starts, the colour flushes to her face, 
then fades for an instant; her very heart 
stands ‘still, and the vague, jealous feeling 
that came to her that summer night on the 
sands at Tidemouth rushes into being again ; 
but it lives only for o moment, the next her 
real, generous self rises above all. 

“TI cannot forget that she sayed my life, 


Bee,” she says, gently. 

“Saved your life!” Bee repeats, bitterly. 
“How do we know that she did this? How 
do we know what h ned? Your horse 
swerves, is frightenéd suddenly by something 
or somebody m the hedge; you fall, and 
‘Sybil Warner pretends that she rescues you, 
while im all pro-——” 

“Bee” (Sadié has grown very pale), “ Bee, 
what—what are you saying? Your dislike 
for Miss Warner has got the better of you. 
How can you be so wicked? You—you 
frighten me! T do not know as you are! 
Thank Heaven, such terrible thoughts do not 
come into my mind! No matter what she is 


5 


if 


a 





-—what she has done. Sybil Warner saved 
my life, and henceforth she will always find a 
staunch, a ready friend in me!” ‘ 

| And, so saying, Sadie turns and leaves Bee 


standing alone, the bitter tears rolling down | 


her face. 


The late days of October, which are s6 
pleasant in the country, despite the wwide- 


| 
| 2 
| 


‘ borg i 
“T regret to say, madame, that it is. I am 


4 


spread marked on every side, are no; 
— enjoyable in a large city. 
Philip Brewer, however, has been too bys; 
to take much note of the climate. He _ 
been toiling like a veritable Trojan. His jon, 
yscjourn in the paths of frivolity and folly has 
given him a zest for his labours which somp. 
times. surprises himself. 
With his new miood, with his returneg 
| arabitin has come @ vague sweet hope, 4 
hope which he hardly let himself realise, ever 
‘exist, but which does exist for all that, ang 
s and beckons him on like an angel, to 
igher and brighter things. y 
© gives many a sigh when he lets his ming 
wander to Knarlsborough, with its inmates: 
|-but he sighs still deeper over his wasted oppor- 
timhities and lost years, for he can meet his 
friends again, but his chances are gone for 
ever. 


However, when he is once more in the swim, 
with very little time that he can -in all 
truth honestly call his own, Philip Brower re- 
solutely turns his back on his past, and for 
the first time since he was a Boy begins to un- 
derstand what it is to be happy.and contented. 

His.own people, who had a curious knack of 
forgetting him and not recognising him in the 
street, commence to look him wp when rumours 
of his wonderful talent as a literary man reach 
their ears; and though Philip realises that 
their affection is not exactly genuine, he wel 
comes it as a necessary adjunct to a successfu 
career. 

But it is to. a certain small shrine that he 
goes every day and stands gratefully to ac 
knowledge the impetus which has pushed him 
on to his present course. : 

Three portraits on his’mantel-shelf, that is 
all; but there is one picture out of the three 
thet is dearer to Philip Brewer.than his life. 

Underneath the bright piquante pretty face 
is written these words: 

“Always your sincere friend, Bee Dal- 
rymple.” 

And no strain of heavenly music is sweeter 
to Philip than that one line sounds in his ear: 
as he repeats it: softly to himself. 

Of ‘Sadie ‘he’ chinks taost gratefully and 
tenderly,. with a strong longing to do some- 
thing for her-to wipe out any share he may 
have had in helping Jack Ronalds to ruin her. 
He feels with a great throb of thankfulness 
that his conseience need not really reproach 
him at, ali on this point, but still the desire to 
assist and protect this girl lives and grows 
each day. 

Tt was her offer of friendship that first drew 
bim‘from the downward path ; it was through 
her that he met Bee Dalrymple, and it is to 
her that he tells himself he owes all the hap- 
piness that the future sketches out before bim. 

He hearts constantly from Knarlsborough, 
for hé never ‘migses writing ‘to ‘Sadie or Niel, 
ahd now and then he sends a long. chatty 
letter to Bee, with some one or other of his 
articles that he thinks will interest her, and 
the answers that come are first kissed most 
fervently, and then locked awsy im a drawer, 
as too precious for the light of day. 4 

Towards the very end of October and the 
first few days of November Philip is busy 
finishing a series of letters for an American 
ke thas only had time to despatch 2 

tine or two to Sadie, remarking, never- 
theless, with some surprise,’ the fact that fer 
the first time he has bad no answer from either 
Bee or herself. 

“Tt is very odd,” he says to himself, as he 
runs up to his rooms late in the afternoon oi 
one of these early November days. “1 hope 
nothing is wrong. I think I will write again 

But when he reaches his den he finds at 
envelope addressed in Bee's well-loved houd 
awaiting him, and he pounces on it with 2 
vaabecars Nery would have surprised his basines 


, who were apt to sum him up & 


| a somewhat sleepy and languid individual. 


Phe very beginning astonishes him, for it is 
dated that, ecient" eee Claridge’s Hotei, ond 
his surprise deepens as “he reads, though 
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his pleasuse Reassy overwhelhus wii wrucse cee.- 


gs Dean Mz. Brewer (Bee writes),— 

“T am staying at the above for a few 
days unt{l my house in ——— Square is made 
habitable and comfortable. husband's 
aunt is here with me, and she joins with me 
in begging’ you to take pity on two lone 
females, and give us the pleasure of your com- 
pany at dinner. You need not trouble to 
answer this if you think of coming, but. will 
you send a wire if you are engaged, as we shall 
then not be dis——-? I mean, we shall know 
then not to expect you. 

* Yours very siticerely, 
* Bue DatRyMrte. 


“P.8.—Do come. I want you very badly.” 

The colour mounts to Philip’s worn face, and 
his heart thrills sudderly with an exquisite 
sense Of happiness, which, however, melts 
away. as he realises that something is wrong, 
and that Bee is in trouble, It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that every prior engagement he has 
is cancelled on the spot, and that he rushes off 
ag soon as he has dreased to the hotel, and the 
woman who makes the sunshine of his life. - 

Bee 1s alone in the sitting-room when he 
enters, and comes forward with both hands out- 
stretched. 

“Oh, Ph——, Mr. Brewer,” she says, in a 
choked, dim sort of way. “How glad I am 
to see you! It is so good of ——” 

“Good,” Pkilip is beginning, and then he 
releases her hands and is bowing his acknow- 
ledgment. of the introduction to Lady Meltone, 
on old lady with white hair and a benevolent 
ace, 

He gives his arm to her and leads her ‘in to 
dinner, but he has not much appetite, and he 
finds it hard to chat easily with Bee’s face 
opposite. to him, so white and troubled as to 
make his heart lie heavy in his breast. 

He little knows what a delight it is to the 
poor girl to see him again. She is longing to 
open out all her worries to him, but has to 
wait till dinner ie over and Lady Meltone com- 
fortably ensconced in an arm-chair.' Then she 
artfully suggests music, and beckons Philip to 
come and sit beside the piano. 

“She will sleep placidly for hours,” she 
whispers, and then she begins to play softly 
until she sees the white head droop against the 
cushion, and turning to Philip she holds out her 
small hand. 

“I haye-wanted to. see you, oh! so badly,” 
she says, tears rising to her eyes. 

Philip clasps her hand so tightly he almost 
huris it; but she feels nothing but joy and 
gladness at his touch, at the knowledge of his 
presence. 

- “I am im great trouble,” she says, hurriedly. 

“And you want me to help you. Now?” 
he returns, gently and quietly. 

She sighs. 

“I almost fear even you can do nothing in 
this case,” she says, with unconscious flattery 
in the words and tone “even you.” How sweet 
they sound io him! 

“ Try me-—tell me, all, Why are you here? 
What has hap +» 

“T have quarrelled with Sadie. I have left 
Knarlsberough; for the future I shall live 
alone im my own house.” 

“Quarreiled! You! Good heavens, I can 
scarcely believe my ears.” 

He is still clasping her hand; with a slight 
fush and @ glance at Lady Meltone, who is 
seeping most profoundly and considerately, she 
turns to him, and hurriedly tells him of the 
accilent that happened to Sadie. 

“You have dof Sybil Warner?” she 
says, as she describes how Sadie insisted on 
carrying Miss Warner back to Knarlsborough 
end keeping her there. 

“I told yowabout her, did I not? Yes, yes; 
I know I did.’ You understand lb T felt, don't 
you, Philip?” ¢ 

In her eagerness she does not potiee how 
guy re ae his mame; but he does, and 
“Phi eaps passionately at the word 

Pp. 





“Twas aimost cut.of my mind, I dont remem- | 


ber exactly what I said to Sadie. { fear 1 must 
have been very foolish, for instead of putting 
her on her guard, I only succeeded in making 
her dreadfully angry with me. She refused to 
speak to me, even Niel changed 
towards me. They thought, they still think, 

am very wicked because I maintain that 
Sybil Warner did not save Sadie’s life; and 
because I doubt the genuineness of this illness. 
I was patient at first, but nearly three weeks 
have gone by, Philip, and I can bear it no 
longer. Sadie refuses to let me come near 
her; she is always with Sybil, nursing her 
and sitting in her room, when the very idea 
nearly drives me wild,” 

Bee’s voice chokes, and,she turns her head 
on one side to hide the tears that will come. 

“IT mistrust Sybil Warner. I know, | am 
sure, that harm, great harm and misery, must 
come from all this; and yet neither Nie] nor 
Sadie will ‘be warned. I—I have done ail I 
can, but now [I think it best to leave them. 
I will never speak wi.lingly to that woman 
again; and,.it maddens me to be under the 
same roof with her. t/lease don’t mind me, Mr, 
Brewer. I—I am stupid, I—” 

“Stupid! my dar—-——” Philip checks him- 
self. He feels it is not manly to press his feel- 
ings on her just at this moment; but his tones 
comfort Bee. She draws her hand away and 
passes her delicate lace handkerchief over her 
wet eyes. 

“What shall I do?” she asks, imploringiy. 

Philip goes into the whole matter, and tries 
to console here. He urges everything he can 
think of to show her how very feeble Sybul’s 
power can be 

“What harm can she do now?” he ends 
with. “They are married ; she cannot separate 
them!” 

“She is poironous!” Bee says, with a 
shiver. “She will make them miserable in 
some way.” 

Philip is silent for a moment. 

“Ts there anything you wish me to do?” be 
asks, after a while. 

“Yes,” Bee answers, promptly. “I want 
you if it is possible to go down to Knarls- 
borough and stay for a time. Sadie has asked 
‘inn sO re y, and I shall be so much 

appier if I know you are there.” 
€ — her hands again in his. 

“Then I will do as you ask ; and to prevent 
any delay I will take Lady Ardean at her 
word and go at once, simply sending a 
wire to announce my arrival. Does that please 


your ladyship?” 

Fy hnd-ent this won't harm your work?” 
Bee says, with a bitter break in her voice. 

“What is ali the work m the world com- 
pared to a wish of yours!” Philip replies, 
tenderly. “Trust me. I will look after both 
these dear ones of yours. My power may be 
limited, but I may be able to do some good. 
We never can tell ; and to know that I am 
pleasing you will be the greatest happiness 1 

avé had for some time.” 

Bee tries to loosen her hands, but he holds 
them faster. 

“You know all I long to say, and dare not, 
Bee,” he murmurs, under his breath. 

“Dare not!” she repeats, her cheeks flush- 
ing and paling with the emotion that fills her 
breast. ‘“What--what do you mean, Philip?’ 

“My darling!” he says, tenderly; “need 
you ask? Think of our different positions— 
think of what I have been, a wicked extrava- 
gant wretch who has wasted his chances.” 

With one of her impulsive movements, that 
make her so like a child, Bee wrests a hand 
from his and puts it on his lips. 

“ You must not ; I will not let you, Philip! ” 

He kisses the little pink palm softly, and 
then releases it abruptly. 

“This is not for me,’ he declares, firmly, 
and is about to rise, when Bee stops him with 
a& gesture. 

“Won't you take my hand?” she asks. 

He smiles faintly. 

“Do not tempt me, Bee,” he answers. “I 
must not just yet, my darling. Only.” he goes 
‘on with growing eaverness, “only trust me, 
betieve in me. Give me that precious blessing, 








nd perhaps I may do something yet that will 
make me seem worthy in my own sight to 
come to you, and ask you to take me for better 
or worse.” 

Bee’s eyes ave shining through her tears. 

“And whenever you come, dear, I shall be 

ready,” she says, fervently. “ Philip, I honour 
you now as much as I—I have always loved 
you.” 
’ Her head droops as these shy, sweet words 
are uttereds and Philip, bending his, kisses 
her little hand with a reverent passion that he 
is hardly conscious of. 

Then he rises. 

“I must go now,” he says; “and to-morrow, 
I will start for Knarisborough. I will write to 
you every day, and all that lies in my power 
shall be done for your beloyed ones,” 

‘T know it, I know it!” Bee whispers, as 
she rises too. 

Then their hands m bt, their eyes exchange 
a long, glance of deep  afailing love and trust, 
and then Philip goes quickly away. 

As the door closes Lady Meltone wakes with 
a start. 

“Has Mr. Brewer gone?” she asks. “ Dear 
me, I am sorry; he is a very mice young man, 
my dear. J like him very much.” 

Bee only smiles, but as she goes slowly to 
her room she lifts her own right to her lips, 
and kisses it softly. 

“My darling!” she thinks to herself. |“ My 
own darling, thank Heaven we understand 
one another, and that you will be with Niel and 
Sadie, for now I shall have no further fear. 
You are there, and that is enough for me!” 

(TS be ‘continued next week). 

(This story commenced in No, 2021. Back 
numbers can be obtained through any news- 
agent.) 








CONTRASTS IN RHYME. 
As sour as a lemon, as sweot as a nut, 
As small as an atom, as big as a butt; 
As brown as a berry, as fair as a nun, 
As fickle as fortune, as sure as a gun; 
As cold as a snowball, as hot as a toast, 
As red as a turkey, as as a ghost ; 
As sober as judges, as drunk as « prince, 
As damp as a dishcloth, as dry ae a quince ; 
As coarse as sackcloth, as fierce as a carrot, 
As dull as & mope, as pert as a parrot; 
As flat as a flounder, as round as a ball, 
As sweet as an orange, as bitter as gall ; 
As white a a lily, as black as a coal, 
As cross as Dick’s hatband, as straight as @ 
pole ; 
As merry as topers, as dull as a dolt, 
As tame as a lap-dog, as wild as a colt; 
As rotten as pears, as sound as a roach, 
As freezing as winter, as warm as a coach; 
As smooth as silk velvet, as rough as a file, 
As sour a8 verjuice, as sweet as a smile ; 
As sharp sighted as Scotchmen, as blind as o 
bat, 
As white as a sheet, as black as my hat; 
As slow as old ninety, as brisk as a bee; 
As shailow as fool's wit, as deep as the sea; 
As poor as old Job, as rich as a Jew, 
As wrong as it can be, as right as my shoe; 
As deaf as a door-nail, as tall as a tree, 
As stupid os you, and as clever as me. 
?— ee 

AN INDICATION OF CHARACTER. 

The finish of a letter generally gives some 
hint of the writer's mental attitude toward the 
person addressed. “Yours cordially” is as 
cheering as a laugh. “Yours, etc.,” is frees- 
ing as well as being bad form. “ Yours truly” 
means nothing at all, for it is accepted as o 
formalism, though you may thrill a scrap of life 
into it by inversion and be “truly yours” with 
more effect. ‘‘ Yours sincerely,” or “lovingly,” 
or “devotedly,” or “with affectionate remem- 
brance,” each are confessions of the tone of the 
writer, But b¢:ter than any of these, in the 
writer’s opinion, is “ Yours faithfully,” because 
it expresses pexsonal loyalty, the quality most 
esteemed in @ man or woman, a reminder which 
cannot,come too often to any of us. 
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THE GOLDEN HOPE 





SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 
Lady Re@woode, the owner and undisputed pro- 
rietor of all the fair domain of Redwoode, has been 
eft a widow a or more previous to the opening of 
the a! . Lord Redwoode left no heir, but expressed 
ptr my the aenge hon = hewn Moa should 
jew, Andrew Forsythe, and never 
doubted Lady Ralwocacs compliance with his wishes. 
. Forsythe was musing over many things, and 
wondering what wonld happen to him uld big aunt 
in. Judge then of his surprise when Lady 
‘ellis him the story of herearly life. Secretly 
married when quite e girl, in order not to arouee the 
vanger of her brother, with whom she was living in India, 
‘here came a day when it was necessary to tell all, and 
the scene that followed caused lady Redwoode to fall 
bed sales te a — for way weeks, an 
2: © and con uen t was to 
herself 2 widow and « mother. ne 
Sir Richard ton, although but twenty-seven, 
thas lost all Loe é through an unhappy marriage. 
News is brought to him that his divorced + e, Margaret 
Sore!, is dying, and the messenger eagerly begs an inter- 
view on the pretext that Margaret desires Sir Richard's 
forgiveness. t fails to rekindle theoild love, and 
swears that no other woman shall ever become his wife. 
Now Lady Redwocde's brother is dead, and as an act 
ot on has sentail the necessary proofs of her first 
but the secret of the identity of her own child 
dies with him. The two girls are coming to England, 
and it is for Lady Redwoode to discover which of the 
4wo is her daughter. After a little hesitation in oom- 
ing to so m ti a decision, the choice falls on 
Gecile, who at once sets to work to ingratiate herself 
with Lady Redwoode at the expense of ber foster-siater 
‘Hellice, and in this she is ably seconded by the Hindoo 
ayah. Cecile’s relationship is laimed to the 
assembled housebold; and to Hellice, who watches 
‘this rejoicing without one pang of envy, there suddenly 
comes a feeling of loneliness, and she turns unobserved 
into the garden to seek comfort among the shade of the 
trees. It is thus that she discovers Sir Richard Haugh- 
ton, who for one moment gazes on the lovely vision ere 
dt is lost to view. “I must see her again,” he says, 
“ee and whatever she is I recognize her as my 
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CHAPTER XXXII. (continued). 


Ma ELLY” said Hellice, as Gir 
x] Richard Haughton stopped and 
sighed. 

‘‘ We went to Margaret Sorel’s 
lodgings to partake of a wedding 
breakfast and to procure her 

trunks, for we were going to throw our- 
selves at my father’s feet. I had occasion to 
leave her on some errand. I returned unex- 
pectedly, and heard her ‘elder brother con- 
gratulating her upon her marriage, and say- 
ing---Hellice, the story is not fit for your 
pure ears. It will be enough for me to say 
‘that the woman I had married was unworthy 
of esteem. She had lost the brightest gem of 
womanhood, her purity. I was shocked—over- 
whelmed at my discovery. I went in and up- 
braided her for her deception, and then rushed 
from her presence. I hastened home and 
told my father the whole story. He pitied 
end forgave me. My love for Snames Sorel 


had turned to bitterest loathing, and I re- 
solved to free myself from any claim she might 
possess upon me. A divorce under the cir- 
cumstances was easily obtained, and I re- 


gained my freedom. “Margaret Sorel was my 
wife in name on!y, and for one brief half-hour 
I recognised her as such. e law considered 
she had entrapped me into marriage, for she 
‘was a dissolute woman, older than 1. Heltice. 
can you not look upon that unfortunate mar- 
riage as leniently as the law did?” 

“You never met her again?” asked Hellice, 
unheeding his question. 

“Never till the day on which you arrived 
at Redwoode. She made advances to me often 
enough, but I never heeded them. I shut my- 
se'f up with my books and tried to forget the 
world. I became a misanthrope and cynic. 
Lady Redwoode was my only friend, and her 
society was my only solace.” 

_He went on to describe the particulars of 
his meeting with his divorced wife at the road- 
side inn, and detailed their subsequent inter- 
views. ‘He proved conclusively that his fan- 
cied love for her had turned into detestation 
and aversion, and that the great and enduring 
passion of his life was that he lavished upon 
Hellice. 





“Tt is you, and you a’one, whom I love or 
have ever loved! he pleaded, in invpassioned 
tones. “You only, Fiellice, have been en- 
shrined in my heart. I reverence your purity, 
your goodnesss, your loveliness of character, 
the exquisite refinement and delicacy which is 
to ‘you what the fragrance is to the rose. 
Your sterling qualities of mind and heart I 
appreciate and admire. Forgive me for not 
telling you my painful story on the night of 
our betrothal. Take me back again to your 
love and confidence, dear Hellice. Come to 
my ‘arms once more, and teil me that hence- 
forth no cloud shall come between us!” 

Hellice took a step towards him as if to 
seek refuge again in his open arms, but a cloud 
suddenly eclipsed the brightness of her coun- 
tenance, and she said: 

“There is my hand, Sir Richard. I give it 
you in friendship, not in love. You have 
amply exonerated yourse'f, and I love and 
esteem you more than ever. But I can never 
marry you-——” 

“Why not?” interrupted the Baronet, 
quickly. “You cannot deem me bound to 
Margaret Sorel?” 

“No, Sir Richard. Since the law has de- 
clared you free, you are so. It was right that 
such unholy bonds should be severed, and had 
i known the truth before my illness 1 would 
have kept my tréth with you. But it is now 
too late—too iate!” f 

“Why too late? You cannot 
Heilice! "” i 

The girl's features were momentarily con- 
vulsed with pain. Her lip quivered, and the 
wild-rose-bloom that had been playing on her 
cheeks during her lover’s protestations de- 
serted them. Her eyes grew strangely »r'ght, 
and her manner was full of hesitation. 

“Sir Richard, is it possible that .you do not 
know why I am here? she asked. 

“Yes; [ know what is said at Redwoode, 
but I do not believe one syllable of the 
charge!” the responded, vehemently. 

“You do not know all the evidence there is 
against me,” said Hellice, with a dreary smile. 
“Lady Redwoode had begun to love me, yet 
she believed that I sought her life. Mr. Ken- 
neth is a keen lawyer, yet he believes me 
guilty of attempting the life I love better than 
my own. ‘The very servants of Redwoode 
shrunk away from me in horror. There was 
only one who believed in my innocence,” and 
her thonghts reverted to Mr. Forsythe's part- 
ing words, “only one who spoke a kind word 
to me when I left Redwoode in disgrace. Even 
my own grandmother, Renee, turned from me. 
and refused to defend me or to cheer me by a 
look of affection!” 

“My poor wounded dove,” murmured Sir 
Richard. “Never was one so innocent treated 
so unjustly. None of them know you so well 
as I. An angel from above conld not make me 
think you guilty of wrong-doing.” 

Hel-ice gave him a grateful look, and said: 

“I feared you would think me guilty, Per 
haps even now, if you were to weigh the evi- 
dence, you might change your opinion of me. 
Lady Redwoode would not willingiy have 
thought badly-of me.” 

“Let all the workd turn against you, but I 
will not!” declared Sir Richard. “Let me 
be your protector, Hellice. No one shall dare 
say one word against my wife. I know you 
to be an angel. Let me prove my faith and 
love to the world.” ' 

He spoke with all a lover’s eagerness, but 
Hellice shook. her head. 

“A marriage with me would blight your 
prospects,” she said. “People would taunt 
you with having wedded a suspected mur- 
deress.”” 

“They would never dare so taunt me but 
once!” declared the young Baronet, impres- 
sivey. “As to lighting my prospects, 
dearest Hellice, that is impossible. All my 


mean it, 


‘ Baronet. 





a 
~~ 


ambitions centre about a pleasant, love-lj 
home. To minister to your ‘happincss, ¢, 
watch over and guard you, to | after my 
neglected tenants, and make them comfortab|. 
and happy, to educate the children on my e. 
tate, and to live a useful, happy life, on 
rounded by books and smiling faces—thiy j 
the summit of my ambition. My long secly 
sion has weaned me from the world. Te 
me, darling, must I p‘ead in vain!” 

His eager face lighted up with infinite ten. 
derness. An irresistible love looked fram his 
biue and shining eyes. His confidence in her, 
his adoration, beamed from every feature 
And when he again opened. his arms Hellice 
could not resist the mute invitation. With a 
delicious sense of happiness she stole into his 
embrace, and was again held “close to his 
manly heart. 

“ Mine, mine!” whispered the lover, in giad 
triumph. “Nothing shall ever come between 
us now. We have done for ever with estrange- 
ments, Hetlice.” 

A silence followed which neither cared to 
break. 

The moonlight and starlight fell on them 
and round them, touching the white dress of 
Hellice, and making it look like some shining 
unreal garment, such ae an angel might wear, 
caressing her heavy waves of floating hair, 
defining her delicate features with singular dis 
tinctness, and giving a romantic air to the 
noble and maaly lover in whose clasp she 
nestled. The solemn peace and bush of the 
evening seemed im consonance with — thei 
mood, and the soft night wind touched their 
foreheads like a loving benediction. 

Sir Richard was the first to speak. 

“How soon,” he whi » in a voice 60 
soft that it blended with the maiden’s dream 
“how soon may I claim my little bride! 
How soon shall my home be gladdened and 
brightened by the presence of my love!” 

“We must not be married yet, dear 
Richard,” answered Hellice. “Although I 
had a mother whom I remember well, I have 
no remembrance of a mother’s love. My own 
mother preferred Cecile to me. I was desolate 
in my father’s house. The love I should have 
given my own parents I have kept to lavish 
upon Lady Redwoods. Next to you, Richard 
I love my aunt. If she would only believe 
me innocent I should be happy beyond mesa- 
sure. But if that be impossible, 1 still 
cannot bear to marry without her conseat. 
She is my guardian, my only relative—that is, 
the only one I love. Dear Richard, I want 
her approval to our union. I want to be 
married from her house!” q 

Sir Richard appreciated the delicacy that 
prompted his betrothed to shrink from 4 
stolen union, and he answered: 

“You are right, my own darling! I must 
try to win L Redwoode’s sanction to ou 
“ree | e. Ido not think the task will be 
3 Winenende™ 


“Oh, if Renee wonld only do me justice!” 
cried Hel‘ive, involuntarily. “If Renee would 
only declare my innocence!” ; 

“Tt is as I thought, then!” exclaimed the 
“It is Cecile who is guilty’ of that 
attempted murder, and Renee is her accom- 

lice |” 
pe Hush!” whispered the girl. “You mus 
not dechare what you have ger Richard. 
It would kill my aunt to convinced of 
Cecile's unworthiness. Let the blame rest 
where it now lies. It is not necessary ‘or me 
to tell you the whole story, for you have 
guessed the truth. You do not need to be as- 
sured of my innocence, dear Richard! Ob! 
if Heaven had omy made me Lady Red- 
woode’s daughter! How I would have loved, 
cherished, and adored her! In my chiklish 
dreams I dreamed of a mother like her. When 
I first beheld her my heart rose up to greet 
her. Her caresses gave me a thrill of tender 
pain. Her made my heart flutter like 6 
wounded bird. Many times I have been 
tempted to express to her something of my 
wild love for her! Oh, if she had only been 
my mother!” 
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She looked up with a pale, impassioned face 
that touched her lover. 

“By Heaven, I believe she is!” he cried, 
eagerly. “Your yearning towards her must 
be the result of a heaven-implanted instinot! 
I will see her—tel! her——” 

“No, no, Bir Richard! Though my heart 
¢laims her, though my sou’ seems to me 
almost to have sprang from hers, my réason 
assures me that Cecile, who so much re- 
gembles her, is her d . Lbeg you not 
to unsettle Lady Redwoode’s mind on the sub- 
ject. I daresay she suffers now from occa- 
gional dowbts. But tell her thut I love her, 


aud that I cannot marry you without her 
* 


consent. 

Gir Richard promised, ic soy of obfainin, 

her ladyship’s approval. en he whis od 

words of love, and bade his betrothed be of 
courage. 

“My uncle is at Sea View to-day,” he said. 
“I went home with him this morning, and re- 
turned without him this evening. He is 

eatly troubled about you, and seems almost 
fl i will go to Redwoode by the earliest 
morning-train, and see Lady woode to- 
morrow. You may e me here to-morrow 
evening with Uncie William. I know I shall 
be the bearer of good news.” 

He kissed her tenderly, and they said good- 
night, He watched the little white-robed 
figure as it flitted back into the dwélling, and 
waited until Hellice’s face at her upper 
window showed that she had gained her room 
unseen; and then, waving his hand as a last 
farewell, he set out on his return to his inn, 
wondering what would be the result of his 
interview with Lady Redwoode on the 
morrow ! 


a 
CHAPTER XXIX. 

Hellice was no gery with new hope and 
courage by the visit of Sir Richard Haughton. 
Qonvinced that. he was free to woo and wed 
whom he chose, and that no legal tie united 
him to Margaret Sorel; knowing how im- 
plicitly he believed in the innocence of his be- 
trothed, and how valiantly he would defend 
her from all calumnies, the maiden induiged in 
glowing dreams all the brighter and sweeter 
because of her late sorrow. On the day subse- 
quent to his visit, she was as happy as a bird 
on the first warm day of spring. 

Her step grew lighter, oe a heavy burden 
had been removed from her; her dark eyes 
shone with a glorious light; the dark red of 
an eatdeain ool in nestled in her clear, 
dark cheeks; and soft, exquisite snatches 
of melody continually arose to her lips. 
took her seat in the recess of the drawing-room 
window, and watched and waited half-ex- 
pectantly for her loved one, although she was 
well aware that Sir Richard could not return 
from Redwoode before evening. ° 

Miss Kenneth, from her arm-chair and inter- 
minable tatting, watched her young charge 
with an expression of mingled fear and sus- 
picion. The good spinster had suffered duri 
the night from one of her habitual attacks o: 


indigestion, and her skin was unusually yel=7 


low, her eyes sunken, and her general appear- 
ance that of one who has undergone a period of 
extreme physical suffering. 

Instead of her usual stately attire, she wore 
& loose Hannel gown, the unbecoming colour of 
which greatly increased her look of illness. 
Although she toyed with her little ivory 
shuttle, and made a feint of great industry, her 
furtive gaze scarcely bh pony the face of 
Hellice, and the gaiety of the young girl was 
marked by her with much in tribulation. 

Unconscious of this scrutiny, the East In- 
dian maiden half-reclined in the deep window- 
Seat, enjoying the heat of the sun, the flood of 
light, and, more than all, her own thoughts. 

‘The precious hope that had come to her in 
her hour of greatest darkness, ripened into 
glorious fruition in her bright day-dream. 

é imagined her nt trials swept away 
before the touch of loving hands ; she faacied 
herself with a strange delicious shyness, the 
happy bride of the’ young Baronet, and the ac- 








knowledged daughter of Lady Redwoode--the 
priestess of a bright and beautiful home, the 
centre of a loving circle, the nearest and dearest 
of two noble hearts. She thought ‘how 
tenderly she would soothe Cecile in her bitter 
disappointment, what gifts she would lavish 
unon Renee, how generously she would pro- | 
vide for Andrew Forsythe, and. what blessings 
she wouid heap upon everyone with whom she 
should come in contact. In the midst of her 
airy architecture—this building of fairy castles 
without foundation—she was  adterey back. to | 





sent implacable, and Sir Richard was pro- 
onging his stay at home, in order to soften 
her heart towards her niece. 

The morning brought a confirmation of this 
theory. 

She descended to the breakfast-room at the 
usual hour, and found Miss Kenneth habited 
in her flannel gown, awaiting her appearance. 

e spinster was still sallow and looking 
quite ili, but she evidently felt considerably 
better than on the previous day. 

Her countenance was austere, and her mouth 


the harsh realities of her existence by Miss| wore a rigid expression, fully in keeping with 


Kenneth, who said abruptly: 


“Miss Hellice, 1 heard the frout door open | 
softly last night after I had retired. I thought 


the coldness and harshness of her glances. She 
simply incliaed her head at the girl's entrance, 
and Hellice bowed quietly in return, and ad- 


that one of the servants was closing the house, ; vanced to her seat at the table 


and so did not give the matter a second | 


thought, although the house should have been 


closed a full hour earlier. This morning I ac- | 


cidentally discovered that the house was closed 
at the usual time, and that the servants were 
asleep at the time I heard the door open. Can 
you aid any light on the singular occur. 
rence?” 


Hellice started at this question, and flushed | 


and paled alternately, in what her protectress 
deemed the most guilty manner. 

_ “Ab, see! You do know something about 
it,” exclaimed Miss Kenneth, quickly. “You 
went out to meet. someone.” 

“It is true that it was I who opened the 
door last night, and that I went out to meet a 
friend. That friend is Sir Richard Haughton, 
my betrothed husband!” 

Miss Kenneth uttered an ejaculation of as- 
tonishment, and requested her charge to shut 
the window shutters immediately. 

“Sir Richard is gone to Redwoode now,” 
replied Hellice smiling, “and he hopes to re- 
turn with Lady Redwoode’s consent to our 
marrage. He will not return to Holly Bank 
before evening, and I shall then claim the 
privilege of meeting him openly.” 

“It cannot be,” exclaimed Miss Kenneth, 
decidedly, “ You did wrong to meet that mis- 
ge ed and infatuated young gentleman, Miss 

ellice, and I shall not countenance a second 
meeting with him. He cannot again euter my 
house while you are its inmate. 

“Then I will meet him at the gate,” replied 
the girl, with a vain attempt aot a smile. 

“Not with my consent,” said the spinster 
firmly, “Sir Richard Haughton shall never 
be able to lay his ruin at my door. You can- 
not see him——” 

“ You forget that I am your guest, not your 
risoner,” interposed the maiden, quietly. “I 
ave not yet relinquished my right to control 

my own actions.” 

“I shall write to my btother,” cried Miss 
Kenneth in distress. “I am worn out with 
trouble. He must come to me at once. Oh, 
how could he intreduce into my peaceful 
household such a creature as this? We shall 
yo killed ype we know\it-——” © 

e stopped abruptly, glancing, fearfully at 
her guest. But Hellace” had become susia 
absorbed in her own thoughts, and had not 
heeded, if she had heard, the words of her pro- 
tectress. 

The threatened letter was not written that 
day, for Miss Kenneth’s excitement brought 
on a paroxysm of her previous night’s illness, 
and she was compelled to retire to her 
bed, where she nursed simultaneously her 
disease and her suspic‘ons of her young charge, 

A prim, severe-looking maid was commis- 
sioned to keep a vigilant eye upon Hellice’s 
movements, and the young girl scarcely stirred 
that day without being seen, and her every 
action was faithfully chronicled to the troubled 
sp:nster. 

When evening came, and her supper had been 
eaten in solitude, Hellice went up to her own 
room, and watched for the coming of her lover. 
The hours passed slowly, the night deepened, 
and yet he did not come. 

The girl invented a host of excuses for his 
continued absence, yet her heart sank at last 





under a conviction that Lady Redwoode had 


A letter lay upon her plate and she eagerly 
eaught it up and looked at the superscription. 
{i was in the clear and delicate handwriting of 
the Baroness. 

With a wildly-fluttering heart, the maiden 
tore it open, and glanced over its contents 
They were brief, but, to that hopeful young 
heart, terrible. 

Lady Redwoode began by declaring that Sir 
Richard Haughton iad just quitted her 
presence; that he bad come to her with 4 
preposterous demand that her niece should be 
married from Redwoode ; and that he said that 
Hellice had a lively hope in her aunt’s reviving 
faith and confidence. Of course, Sir Richard's 
demand could not be granted. The Baroness 
said plainly that she could never sanction such 
a union, and that, if Hellice were not lost to all 
sense of womanliness, she must see that by a 
marriage with the young Baronet she would 
degrade him instead of exalting herself. 

There followed then an appeal to Hellice to 
discard Sir Richard, never to look on his face 
again, and to profit by the faithful and kind 
admonitions of Miss Kenneth, whose later re- 
ports of her charge had not been encouraging. 

In a brief postscript, Lady Redwoode spoke 
incoherently of her great love for Hellice, of 
the deadly wounds the girl had inflicte! upon 
the motherly heart that had enshrined her in 
its holiest shrine, and concluded by saying that 
henceforth they must never meet again. 

It was a cruel letter-—all the more cruel be- 
cause it had cost the writer the most bitter 
anguish, and because the object of all this 
harshness and condemnation was as innocent 
and guiltnes3 as an angel. 

Hellice read it through with pale face and 
trembling mouth. A: sudden darkness seemed 
to press around her like a pall. She would 
have cried out in her awful grief, but that her 
lips were dumb. 

If anything were needed to deepen her 
despair, it was added by Miss Kenneth. 

“T conclude, Miss Hellice, that your letter is 
from Lady Redwoode,” she said, sternly,“ and 
that her ladyship refuses to sanction your 
marriage with Sir Richard Haughton. If my 
poor approval would please the Baroness, she 
has’ it in large measure. I received a letter 
from my brother by the same post, informing 
me that poor Lady Redwoode suffers intensely, 
that the excitement of her daily life is telling 
upon her, and that her mind oscillates between 
hope and fear—doubts and certainties, my 
brother strangely expresses it. My brother 
says that the late Mr. Glintwick left his sister 
a feartal legacy of doubt, but I do not compre- 
hend my brother's meaning. It is evident at 
any rate that Lady Redwoode is heart-sick and 
full of sorrow ” 

“ And I would so have loved her,” murmured 
Hellice, mournfully. 

“J have answered my brother's letter 
already,” said Miss Kenneth, disregarding the 

irl’s words. “I passed a sleepless night, and 
Pmade up my mind that it was my duty to 
communicate with Lady Redwoode at once. I 
have sent word to her that I can no longer 
afford you shelter.” 

+ You will ‘turn me away?” demanded Hel- 
lice, startled. ‘ 

“Tf you choose to express it so—yes. You 
were an element of disturbance at Redwoode. 
You are no less so at Holly Bank. I have 
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written to ask the Baroness what shal] be done 
with you. Wov are free to stay here until your 
aunt makes some further disposition of you.” 

_“E shall not wait until then,” declared Hel- 
lice, proudly. “My aunt, in this letter, ex- 
presses the hope that we shall not meet again. 
or pc disowns ine, and seems to think 
thi § remain here for f 
oy life the best. part of 
A flush of alarm spread over Miss Kenneth’s 

ace. 

‘No, I hope not,” she ej culated ; addin 
more calmly: “ When Pe Redweoede “ 
ceives my letter she will see that it is clearly 
impossible for me to keep you heré, even for a. 
week. The arts you endeavoured to prattise 
at Redwoode you have sought to practise -here. 
You have tried your poisons upon me, Miss 
Glintwick, and I am tirm!y cenvinced ‘of the 
sag What I suffered last night no tongue 
can Me 

“You. think I tried to poison you?” — ex- 
claimed Hellice. “Why, Miss Kenneth, this 
is sheer folly. I cannot believe-you are in 
earnest.” . 
’ “But I am,” deckared Miss Kenneth. “I 

lave written to my brother and Lady Red- 
woode that you have tried to poison me, and 
that if it were not for the Baroness I would 
have you arrested. They must take you awey 
ot onee, Treachery and wickedness are .in- 
herent in no nature. There is no use in 
ivying to instil principle into your soul. ¥. 
Hindoo blood Coes eter your. English 
blood. _ You are a poisoner by nature, and 
iumtan jife is of no account in your sight. If 

I had not dosed myself with antidotes last 
tight, and been m the habit of taking the 
larger share of my food im my rooms since you 
came, I should have been at this moment » 
dead woman!” ? 

_Hellice started in horror at her protectress. 
That Miss Kenneth believed her own asseer- 
tions could not be dowbted. 

The epiuster had: suffered -great mental 
agony since the revelations her brether na 
made against her guest, and her suspicious 
mind had invested mes attack’ of indigestion 
with all the horrors of secret poisoning. She 
cid not pause to consider that Hellice could 
have no abject in her destruetion, and that 
her death wou'd plunge the girl into a sea of 
troubles. In her angry suspicion she believed 
Hellice capable of .wanton crime, without 
object and without motive. 

“This is incredible!” breathed the young 
girl, in a stupor of amazement. 

“Do not put on airs of innocence to mé,” 
said Miss Kenneth, grimly. “You 
impose upon me, let me tell you.” 

“You have written to La ly Redwoode that 
I have sought to poison you? 

“I have. She will tell Sir Richard Haugh- 
ton of this second attempted crime. Lady 
Redwoode has cast “you off. Sir Richard will 
do the same. If he doubted the first charge 
against you, he will not doubt the second. 
His chivalry and ‘love cannot stand this 
vepeated assault. He has been deceived once, 
and he will reason to himself that a second 
deception is not im le. ‘He will ‘not 
doubt my word, I think, when he looks into 
my face!” 

‘Hellice was momentarily stunned by Miss 
Kenneth’s accusation against her, and the 
evidence of illnese in the spinster’s face pre- 
sented in its support. 

Surely no one would doubt the terrible 
stery. Even Sir Richard would deem her 
guilty now. If her lover should preserve his 
faith in her after this assan’t upon it, she 
could not be his wife, in face of Lady Red- 


woode’s opposition, and the double accusa~ | 


tions hanging over her. 

‘A wild instinct caine over her to fly awey to 
some place where she would be unknown, and 
where this pursuing face must be bafiled of its 
longing for ber destruction. She would go— 
no-matter where! The quieter the nook, the 
more secluded the spot, the greater would be 


her prospect of eventwal peace. 


‘thought, 


“between the cousins after Mr. 


cannot | 





Her breath came quickly and gasping y. 
She had « sensation at ber heart as if an iron 
hand he'd iw in a remorsaiess grasp. A choked 
feeling in her throat made her long for air. 
Grasping her letter tightly, she arose from 
her chair, tottered across the floor to the little 

arden door, and escaped into the littl old- 
ashioned garden. It was quite deserted, and 
she waiket on eager to get out of sight of the 
dwelling, until she’ gained a secluded nook at 
a distance, and then she sank upon a bench, 
moaning in her desolation and pain. 

It' was some time before she could think 
clearly. But at last the soft sunshine and 
balmy air restored to her in part her power of 
and she strove to see her future 
plainly. She told ‘herself sorrowfully that 
she could never be Sir Richard Haughton’s 
wife, but that she could cherish her love for 
him wherever she should go, and that love 
might, ponerse. be an unacknowledged, but 
not unfelt blessing to him throughout his life. 
She felf no anger against Lady Redwoode. Her 
heart was too true to the lovely Baroness to 
turn from her now. 

“Some time or other they will know me as 
I am,’ she said, with quivering lips. “ Some 
future time they will do me justice.” 

The ‘instinct of the frightened hare came 
over her to hide herself where no one could 
find her. She had no longer hope in anyone’s 
love or friendship. She thought it possible 
that’Mr. Kenneth would be sent to place her 
in gome other home, but she knew that he 
would deem it is duty to warn people against 
her, and that suspicion would hedge her 
around at every step. 

The only plan that commended itself to her 
judgment was to leave Holly Bank immediately 
and alone. ° 
“She knew no one in England except her lover, 
emptied its contents in her lap. A minute’s 
attention showed her that she had nearly a 
hundred pounds in bank notes and gold, half 
of @ “gum) which had been divided equally 
Glintwick’s 
dédedse. She had a few\ jewels, too, simple 
and inexpensive, “of the glowing colours best 
snited*to her tropical loveliness. They could 
be converted into money should the need 
arise: 

The ‘means of going were at hand. But 
whete should she ga? 

She. knew no one in 4 except her lover 
the ‘inmates’ of woode and Holly 
Bank. She thought of Margaret Sorel, whom 
she kad met oaly in her gipsy costume, but it 
was with loathing. Even if the actress would 
be her’ friend, she could not accept friendship 
from: the enemy of Sir Richard. It only re- 
mained to séek out the most secluded refuge 
and hide herself away. 

"She put up her money at last, and as she 
did so a shadow fell upon her path. She 
looked up quickly, startled, and beheld Darcy 
Anchester. . 

The East Indian-adventurer had attired his 
herculean frame to ‘advantage, and his face 
was wreathed with kindly smiles, although his 
eyes expressed wonder and surprise at the 
maiden’s despairing attitude. 

Hellice recognised him at once, He had 
been Mr. Glintwick’s most intimate friend in 
the fornter’s latter days, when his dissolute 
habits had banished him from the respectable 
circles he had once frequented and he had found 
his only excitement and pleasure in the throw 
of the dice. Hellice knew that Mr. Anchester 
had pandered to Mr. Glintwick’s vices, that he 
had lent him money at times,{ and. had taken 
his pay in social recognition, but she had no 
idea, after all, of the depths of his baseness. 


| She had an impression that as he was younger 


than Mr. Glintwick he might have been mis- 
led by him. She had no knowledge of his 
secret engagement with her cousin, but she had 
a vague impression in their mutual attach- 
ment, having often heard Cecile eulogise him 
as the ideal of her dreams. 

The sight of his familiar face in her present 


surrbw. was pleasant. 


| here. 
|; chance, and hastened to offer you my respects 





a 
ten, 


“Mr. Anchester,’ she exclaimed, holding 
out her hand. “Why, where have you coma 
from? How do you happen to be here’ 

Mr. Anchester tock her hand and pressed 
warmly. 

“IT have come directly from Redwoode, ang 
to see you, he rejoined.’ 

“Did Lady Redwoode send you?” asked the 
girl, eagerly. 

“No, her ladyship does not imagine I am 
I discovered your address yesterday by 


in your exile. Jt seems strange to find you 
here, Miss Hellice. 1 ex d to find youa 
queen of hearts at Redwoode, but your name is 
not mentioned there. You look thin and pale, 
but even more lovely than when I saw you 
last!” 

Hellice put up her hand, deprecating his 
compliment, which sounded discordantiy in her 
ears. 

“T thought you were in India?” she said. 

“I could not bear your absence,” he 
answered. “TI sailed by the next steamer, Miss 
Hellice, and hastened at once to Redwoode. 
Imagine my despair on being told of your de- 

arture, and the circumstances attending it. | 
tore since been seeking for your everywhere, 
and had become almost hopeless when I dis- 
covered your whereabouts. They have wronged 
you cruelly, Heilice, but I will be your cham- 
pion, your friend!” 

He spoke warmly, and looked at her witha 
lover-like fase. 

“ You have come to England to marry Cecile, 
1 suppose?” said the girl. 

“ Have you so mistaken me, Miss Heilice? 
asked Mr. Anchester, reproachfully. “ It is you 
whom 1 have followed from India, whom 1 
love, whom I have always loved! i never 
cared for Cecile. I have come here to ask you 
to be my wife, Wil you marry me, Hellice?” 

“ This avowal takes me entirely by surprise,” 
faltered the-maiden: ‘I did not dream that 
you cared for me, Mr, Anchester. I am sorry 
for your disappointment, but L cannot merry 

ou.” © 

“Why not?” he asked, gently, 

* Because,” responded Hiellice, frankly, 
“there is_a.blight upon me, and I can never 
marry at all. You must have heard why I was 
expelled from Redwoode--—” 

“JT ‘have heard, but I did not believe it!” 
declared Mr, Anchester, warmly, his former re- 
card for her quickened into passion by her 

auty, sadness, and apparent: helplessness. 
“J know, too, whom you love, Hellwe. Sir 
Richard Haughton is handsomer than I, 
gentler, and graver, and I do not wonder that 

ou love him. Lam only a rough soldier, 
Hellice, unskilled in women's hearts, but I have 
a warm, true nature, and a soul that beats for 
you alone. I would never have listened-to any- 
thing against you. Sir Richard came to Red- 
pene yesterday, and pleaded in your behall. 
Lady Redwoode met his prayers by arguments 
which convinced him at last, that he had better 
seek @ wife upon whose name no blot rested. 
He owned that he could not bring you to his 
arwestral home, where his very servants w 
shrink from you in horror, and. that to make 
you his wife he must give up all he held dear 
—home, friends, and country. He concluded at 
last to relingwsh you,sand he will not return 





to you again ! 

This ery Wen substanitially false, but to the 
maiden «it bore the aspect of truth. She ac- 
cepted = full <a a gave no outward 
sign of the anguish it inflicted. 

Ke Sir. Richard has -ifiy approval in his 
course!” she said, quietly. “I Offered him his 
release: at our last meeting.” 

“Let me pick = the pearl he hax cast 
aside!” exclaimed Mr. Anchester. “I a‘ jeast 
cat appreciate your value, if he: cannot-—— 

“ Hush! do not Gompare yourself with him. 
Sir Richard is noble and upright, and has done 
well. My fate has darkened since he was here. 
I cannot marry you, Mr. Anchester. Let ™% 
part friends.” 
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“| will not leave you thus!” protested the 


adventurer, with ill-concealed disappointment 
at her firmness. “You must be my wife, Hel- 
lice. You are well-nigh homeless and friend- 
jess. Let me guard and rhield you!” 

She..shook her head mournfully, and 
reiterated her refusal gently, but with increas- 
ing firmness, The adventurer saw that he 
might as well plead ty a statue as to her. Her 
friendliness had fot sufficient terrors to compel 
her mto his arms. Whatever he might say, 
she would never consent to become his wife. 

Yet he did not relinquish his purpose of 
making her Ny his. She would be’ a for- 
tune in herself to him, and if she did not con- 
sent to marry him, he would force her into 
the union. ‘ 

Such was his resolve, but he concealed it 
under a friendly and sympethising exterior. 

He had come to vg ank prepared for a 
refusal, and with his plans arranged for such 
a contingency. » During his recent visit to the 
Marquis of Anchester, that nobleman had 
assigued to his unacknowledged son a decent 
income, and the use for life of a smal! and 
retired dwelling-house on the coast of Scotiand, 
in a lonely romantic spot. 

Mr. Anchester had learned the location of 
this-habitation, and had expressed his repug- 
nance to it in-strong terms, declaring that his 
father had assi it to him to i‘, utterly 
rid of veo It aot not pone. temabiens for some 
years, being out of repair, but could be easil 
rendered @ tolerable shelter. Of its fates 
sions the adventurer know nothing and cared 
less, but he was convinced that if Hellice were 
once immured in that lonely spot, she could 
be com into submission to his schemes. 

Bat to get her there? He could not 
carry her off in broad daylight, nor even at 
night against her will, She must consent to 
accompany him, but what inducements could 
he offer to tempt her to go? 

Unconsciously Hellice came to his aid. 

“You must go now, Mr. Anchester;”’ she 
sid. “If my aunt will hear anything in my 
fayour induce her to think less harshly of me. 
But do not come here again, for I shall not 
be here. I leave Holly Bank to-day, before 
Mr. Kenneth can arrive.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“I don’t know. .I am 60 ignorant of the 
diferent towns, and I don’t want to be found 
again by Mr. Kenneth. If I only had a friend 


to whom I could go! 
i Ip you,” said the adven- 
, 8) . “But it would not do 
for me to. befriend ‘you. Poor child! so young, 
#0 innocent, so fi ! “Ah! IT have it! I 
have a cousin, Miss Hellice, who lives a long 
way from here, and from whom I heard tha 
other day. She complains in her letter of 
loteliness. She is an old lady, a rector’s 
widow. You might go to her. Shall I give 
you the address?” 
ps trnkig, al engaged, Boe fash in him 
A veng in 
by an assumed expression of honesty. The 
young girl was reassured, and consented to 
Teeetve the address of his supposed relative. 
Drawing a sip, of paper and a pencil from 
-book, Mr. Anchester wrote an address 
~the address of the lonely house that had been 
Placed at his disposal. 
Hellice took. it and carefully 
her pocket-book for future use, 
tude at his kindness 


. 


pi 
0 l- 
Sbe thanked him warmly, 


and said she would seek out the rector’s widow | robe 


once, and throw herself on that lady’s pro- 
og ge then bade ie false lover a final 
resp returned rt house to prepare 
. Mr. Anchester walked away, elated beyond 


aq She will falll into the trap,” he muttered. 
By Jove, Oe hair of her inno- 
eat head. But woo her as @ zephyr 
woos arose. She will learn to love me. I shall 
- fateh her heart in its rebound from Sir Richard 

. I will be a» gentle and tender with 
a sieter. She will go to that old house, 

on in advance to prepare the 





way for her. Ill be off by the first train.” 
He hastened to the spot where he had left 
his horse, and rode rapidly away towards 
North Eldon. 
(To be continued nezt week.) 

{This story commenced in..No. 2013, Back 
numbers can be vitained through any News- 
agent. } ) 

—_—_—_— 


A QUEEN AMONG 
WOMEN 


Coneluded from page 563. 


“A fig for your veiled threats,” muttered 
Alice, under her breath. “T’ve always had 
my own way, and I intend to have it now.” 

Aloud she said, peevishly,— 

“What in the name of goodness do you 
want me to do? Snub a man who has always 
behaved with the gentlest to me, far 
more than that Sir Clinton whom you held up 
as a kind of model to be worshipped.” 

“JT cannot forget how I have sinned for 
your sake,” she cried, passionately, “to raise 
you, to see you the wife of a man of rank, and 
bere I find you meeting, clandestinely, a scamp, 
a positive bege ar! ¢ fact I wish to impress 
on your stubborn mind, that, ‘as I have 
steeped mmyself in crime to make you, so I can 
with a breath shiver the whole structure into 
atoms. Be warned in time. You will find me 
a loving mother if you obey me, but as relent- 
less as yourself if you go too far.” - 

“She's not such a as to throw away this 
grand property,” thought the wilful girl, as 
she, in a very sulky mood, betook herself to 
her boudoir. ~ “Besides, she would put her- 
self within the pale of the law; she, like me, 
is too partial to comfort and ease for that.” 

It was evident Alice~ Rintoul had never 
gauged her mother’s nature aright, or she 
would not have pitted her will and strength 
against hers. 

One morning, about a month’ after the above 
interesting colloquy, Rintowl Hall was thrown 


' into a state of confusion and dismay by the | 


announcement from the maid who wen! to 
wake her young mistress that she had fled. 

“Gone!” gasped Mrs. George, sinking back 
im her chair, ghastly with horror. “It is 
false, girl! How dare you say my daughter 
has—has left her home?” 

“TI found thisvopened letter, ma’am, aud I 
couldn't help «seeing what it says,’ the 
gn girl stammered. 

e unhappy lady held out her burning, 
feverish fingers ‘and clutchéd it; and with 
flaming eyes and rigid lines about her mouth, 
she read the few words. Then a revulsion of 
feeling succeeded, and she. cl her hands 
before her face, and ‘hot, violent sobs shook her 
frame. , 

“T staked all, even my soul’s salvation!” 
she wailed. “And this is my return. Heaven 
help me! I have been justly panished—but it 
pp thy swe hne regs mcm tbl 

en she repaired to the ey! maple anc 
pink, silk curtained bedroom of the runaway, 
where chaos certainly, reigned supreme. 

Jewel cases lay scattered about in all direc- 
tions, only minus their contents,@vhile the ward- 
was entirely ransacked. The only thin 
left on a pes was 4 riding ‘habit, which had 
evidently been one Ngee is nai 

Everything w could possibly remind her 
of her daug’ she thrust away, then locked 
the door, muttering,— 

“ As she fias made her bed so shal! she lie 
on it. Iam not going to perpetuate this ac- 
cursed wrong to keep a base m like him ip 
splendour. “On! no, Justice’shall be done, if 
I perish ingaol.” 

> O\ 2 * 


“ Here’s a strange advertisement in to-day’s 
Times, Sir Clinton. I’ve hurried off at once 
to thow it to you,” said Stone, the detective, 


fussily, unfolding a morning paper, and indi 
cating with pry Amr the paragraph in the 
agony column. 

The Baronet cast a swift glance aver the 
advertisement and read out.— 

“Miss Alva Marcello, otherwise Miss Ria- 
toul, of Rintoul Hall, is earnestly requested to 
communicate with Mrs. George Rintoul at 
once, or her solicitors, Messrs. Samson and 
Chapman, 109, Lincoln’s Inn Fields.’ 

“What on earth is the meaning of this?” 
ejaculated Sir Clinton, agitatedly. 

“Why, it seems to me you are not the only 
party who wants to find the young lady.” 

“T shall start off at once for Rintoul,” the 
baronet remarked, ‘“‘and see i? I can find ont 
the meaning of this. There's evidently more 
in it than meets the eye.” 

That evening he presented himself at the 
Hall, and was received by Mrs. George imme 
diately. 

He started upon beholding the great change 


| wrought in ‘her fair and usually serene fave, 


which now was drawn and haggard with men- 
tal suffering and vindictive determination to be 
revenged on her ungrateful child. 

“Mine is not a visit of ceremony, it is on 
important business,” 1¢ commenced. “I am 
referring to your advertisement in this morn 
ing’s Times. Pray may 1 mquire what has 
happened to cause your taking this step?” 

“I fail to see by wl+t right you demand on 
explanation from. me, Sir Clinton,” she re 
plied, curtly. 

“ By the right of dove,” he exclaimed, 
almost fiercely. “Alvs is the one and only 
woman the world contiins for me, and T have 
lost her. Heaven kn rws the torture I have 
suffered, and the endless search I have made to 
find her!” 

His voice, his face, all told of the misery lic 
was enduring through suspense, and bard, ca! 
lous, sinful woman tlough she was, it melted 
her. 

“Since you have confided to me so much, I 
will explain,” she said, in a gentler tone. “It 
has come to my kaowledge tliat a grievous 
error has been committed; that, in fact, Alva 
Marcello is really the rightful mistress of Rin- 
toul, which I will render up to her as soon a 
she can be found, and resume her position.” 

“What!” he gasped, astounded at this 
strange news; “a mistake! Who in mercy’s 
name made it?” 

“JT am not in a position to answer any 
question except to Miss Rintoul herself,” 
freezing back to her old self again. 

“There has been some jugglery here,” he 
protested, harshly. “By Heavens, if she was 
-a sister of aaine I would spare no one who 
had a hand in this vile conspiracy. I would 
pursue them as relentlessly as a sleuth-hound 
till I committed them into the hands of 
justice.” } 

She quailed and trembled at his words, 
though she was not morally a coward. 

“Instead of wasting precious time in use- 
less threats it would be wiser to let us discuss 
some plan by which she can be unearthed, 
Sir Clinton,” she rejoined, somewhat sarcas- 
tically. 

“T have employed one of the cleverest 
private detectives for months,” he replied, 
dejectedly. all bis passion fading away, as the 
awful truth rushed like a whirl-wind acros: 
him that idle threats were soap bubbles, while 
the woman he adored was helplessly stranded 
somewhere in this huge beatings perhaps, 
even in dire distress and want. 

“What say you to going to 
Yard?” suggested Mrs. George. 

“T see no other alternative, though T admit 
I have thought of doing 40 before only [ 
shrank from putting one so sensitive under 
such an ordeal. The police are a useful body 
of men, but sometimes they handle delicate 
matters too rough] 


Scotland 


“It is for her in therefore we must not | 


be too thin-skinned. Desperate diseases some- 
times require desperate measures !”” 





After a little more conversation he agreed 
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to co-operate with her, though hope was 
nearly extinguished in his own heart. 

As he was leaving, he inquired for Alice out 
of courtesy. 

“Never mention her name again! I have 
no danghter now,” she cried, hoarsely. “ She 
is dead!” the sound of her name arousing her 
anger 

“ Dead!” he repeated, blankly. 

“Yes, worse than dead. She has proved a 
traitor. If you all want revenge,” this shrilly, 
“you've got it. I am childless—forsaken,” 
and the wretched woman buried her face in 
= hands and barst into wild, half-stifling 
£obs. 

“If you have erred,” he said, subdued at 
this terrible outburst of anguish, “ you have 
suffered.” 

* * * ” 

It was the day of the opening of the Italian 
Exhibition, end the bright May sun shone 
out gloriously to greet the gay throng that 
kept tearing in carriages and cabs through the 
thickly-lined roadways. 

Among the august visitors was Sir Clinton, 
looking pale and jaded, though, as usual, the 
acme of perfection with regard to his dress, 
from his glossy hat to his perfect-shaped boots 
with their creamy white gaiters. 

He loitered through the perfumed crowd of 
fashionables carelessly, listlessly, till he came 
to the picture gallery, where he found a dense 
mass of people pushing forward to catch a 
view of a particular picture. 

At last he caught a full view of the picture, 
and gazed on it in a stunned, dazed way that 
got him many a severe push. 

“By Heavens!” he at last ejaculated. “It 
is Alva! Id stake my very life it is her 
portrait.” 

There she was, the very living, breathing 
incarnation of herself.in a simple blue gown, 
a black velvet bodice, kneeling at the feet of 
a* white veiled nun, offering her a basket of 
flowers. In smal! letters in a corner of the 
massive frame was its title, “An Italian 
flower girl’s offering.” 

Like one demented he tore through the 
surging throng to find some official to make 
inquiries. 

But all the staff were in confusion conse 
quent upon the strain put upon them on such 
a busy, exciting day as the opening. 

At last, after no end of trouble, a gentleman 
who knew something of the history of that par- 
ticular picture told him the name of the 
painter. 

“The picture has a reserve price on it, I 
know.” 

“{ wish to purchase it,” he said, eagerly. 

“You will have to apply to the executive 
committee for all information as to price, 
sir,” was the deferential answer, as the cour- 
teous official bowed and hastened off. 

“TL have it if it beggars me,” Sir Clinton 
assured himself, insanely delighted at the 
thought. 

The following morning found him again in 
the gallery, an immovable fixture. He felt 
unable to tear himself away from it, and be- 
grudged every visitor the delight of gazing on 
it, too. It seemed to him sacrilege for vulgar 
eyes to dwell on that matchless face and 
form. 

He had tried to become a purchaser, but 
another was in the field before him--an Ameri- 
cati_ millionaire, whose decision had to be 
studied first, 

“Confound the apes!” he growled. 
“There's 2s much red tapeism here as with 
Government officials. At all events, they 
can’t drive me out of the place, since I have a 
season ticket, or stop me from finding out where 
it. goes to. It seems a shoddy American's 
money is thought more of than an English 
baronet’s in these degenerate times.” 

Every attendant knew him by sight, bands- 
re oe rs, Rowen gem dc®n te the 

y-breec! rogranime 8. In fact, he 
became a familier object. r 
“He’s a gent who belongs to some of the 





pictures, and comes to see no one scratches or 
injures them,” were the words passed round. 

“ He’s a toff!” snuffied a newsboy to a col- 
league in the same lime, “ for he gives me a bob 
every evening for a special.” 

Sir Clinton, while wandering through the 
nave one afternoon to get to a refreshment- 
room, was arrested by the playing of one of 
the numerous pianos. He stopped, stunned 
for a minute, listening to the melody, one that 
he had heard many a time, but only rendered 
by one pair of bands. 

“Surely I am not crazed?” he thought, his 
heart throbbing wildly, then making a. dash 
towards the spot from whence the sound pro- 
ceeded. . 

Waves of plaintive melody rose apd sank 
under the skilful player’s soft, though firm, 
touch. 

“It is she! No one on earth can make a 
piano speak like that!” he muttered, striding 
up to the big crowd that hemmed in the 
musician. 

He pushed through, rather roughly, too, for 
one so polite, heedless of what inconvenience 
he was causing, and there beheld the woman 
he had sought for so many dreary months, till 
hope had well-nigh faded from his-heart.--A 
snowy gown of some misty material clung 
around eS sfender form, and on one of her 
arms was a plain gold band with large, letters 
—* Tito "—on it. 

This sight burnt into his brain like letters 
of fire, for he believed he had found her only 
to lose her. He could not dream that it was 
a gift from the lovely boy at her side to com- 
memorate the day she had risked her life to 
gave his. 

The piece was just concluded, and Alva rose 
to go.. He leaned forward, and their eyes 
met. She turned as white as her dress for a 
second, and grasped the instrument for sup- 


rt. 
“Sir Clinton!” she gasped, dreamily. 





He saw her weakness, and caught her hand 
and placed it im his arm with the freedom of 
an old friend, and said,— 

“ Yes, I have found you at last!” 

Mrs. Celli looked on perfectly dumb. 
founded, but there soon lurked a mischievoys 
light im her eyes as the real truth dawned 
upon her. 

“So this is the secret Miss Alva has beep 
guarding so jealously,” she said to herself. 

As soon as Alva could get a trifle less em. 
barrassed she introduced the Baronet to her 
friend. “We haven’t met for ages, you know, 
dear,” explained Alva. “It is nice to mee 

dé friends, age know.” 

“ Especial ly s0 when they are handsome 

young !” put in Mrs. Ceili, ina provoking 
whisper. “We shall have a wedding now be 
fore the season closes, I predict.” 

“Never; he is a friend and nothing more!” 
was the suswer, given deliberately. 

“Some misunderstanding, I can see,” the 

oung matron thought shrewdly. “I will ask 
him to return home with us.” 

She set about it at once, and, of course, re- 
ceived a most eager acceptance of her invita- 
tion. 

When she had duly installed the couple in 
the drawing-room she made a hurried excuse 
to go and attend to Tito, who was screaming 
lustily at that moment for his mamma. 

“ Alva,” he pleaded, humbiy, “come to me, 
bless me with a smile to know I have hope for 
the future. I have suffered a torment of sus- 
pense and misery since that day when you 
drove me from you.” 

“IT am penniless. now, Clinton,” she mur- 
mured. “If I was wealthy I would pray your 
forgiveness—ah, even if I were a queen, and 
place my hand in yours!” 

“Riches take wings unto themselves, but 
love abides for ever; but in your case, Alva, 
they are restored!” 

{THE END.]} 
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“Photographed for Death ! 


A WOMAN’S EXTRAORDINARY 
EXPERIENCE. 


{t must be a novel sensation to read your 
own obituary notice! Yet there are many 
persons living at the present day who have had 
that oxperience. 

The experience of being photographed for 
death is almost as singular, and a case in point 
is that of Mrs. Tong, who resides at 1, Gordon- 
avenue, Woodcock-street, Hull. She is a woman 
who has had an experience which few of her 
sex have known, Chas, Forde’s Bile Beans 
have proved to her an unspeakable boon, as the 
following account, given to the “ Hull Daily 
News"? reporter, show. Ever since child- 
hood she has been ailing, and like many more, 
she has paid sc | in doctors’ bills an enormous 
eum. “ Yes,” said she to the reporter, ‘‘ [ owe 
my life to Bile Beans, TEiver since I can 
ramember I have been in bed health. I have 
been under the care of more than one doctor 
in Hull. With the birth of every child my 
condition grew worse. On one occasion, 
although my mother was dying, I was not 

rmitted to go and see her as I was so ill. 
Often when I have been out I have been seized 
with dizzy fits, amd have had to grasp the 
railings, or anything near me, to prevent me 
falling. I was never free from biliousness, and 
I was so weak that I could hardly walk, I used 
to be sick at the very sight of food. I have 
beon for days at a stretch and never broken my 
fast, and when I did, it was only a little dry 
toast or @ bisenit that I could eat. I became 
wasted away, tintil I was almost like 9 shadow. 
Some time ago I was an out-patient at the 
Royal Infirmary, but despite the best medical 
treatment I could not get any betiter. 

“I was very nervous, and the least -thing 
would upset me. [ verily thought that I 
should have to be removed into an asylum ! 
One doctor suggested that I should go into the 
hospital to be operated on, for I felt as though 
I was becoming blind. My sight was obsoured 
continuously by a mist. Liver disease was the 
teal oguse of my troubles, and one doctor told 
me I had ing growing on my liver. 

“T feltthat I could not last long, and I went 
@nd sat fora photograph with my husband, so 
that when I was gone my friends could have 
some remembrance of me.” 

“Well! You certainly don’t look now like 
@ woman who bad been at death's door,”’ said 
the reporter. “No,” replied Mrs. Tong, “ per- 
haps I do not, but for this I have only Bile 
Beans to thank. I sent for a box just when 1 
foli like dying. The first few doses seemed to 
have ® wonderful effect upon me, so I con- 
tinued to take them. They cured me of my 
defective eight, and made me bent er As 
I took the medicine my pains 
better ‘and better, until I am once again en- 
joying good health. 1 have never since been 
without Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans in the house. 
Tam now altogether a different woman tc what 
I.was, and not only have I given Bile Beans to 
my own children when they needed. medicine, 
but I have given away dozens of Bile Beans to 
my neighbours.” 

Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans for Biliougness, 
which ay gare the above cure, are a cer- 
tain remedy for estion of the liver, head- 
ache, dimness of sight, nervousness, dizziness, 
neuralgia, fainting fits, biliousness, indigestion, 
flatulence, pains the chest, loins, or back, 
defective secretion of bile, wasting affections, 
female i ties, rheumatism, colds, chill, 
Sag i Inciertionas Ge thea, let rota 

nin y of the a con- 
gestion of the system, and toss of vital force, 
Obtainable from S lrmer or post free 


120, London Wall, London, E.0., upon receipt 
= — one and three half,pence, or two and 





Facetiz 


Recommennen.—“ fs there anything good in 
this book?’’ “The bad parts.” 
A Quxsrion.—“ My father weighed only four 
unds at his birth.’ “Good gracious! Did 
e live?” 
“How did that stupid Jones ever become 
editor of the Comic Weekly?” ‘That's what 
makes the paper comic.” 


InrergEstine anD Exorrive.—‘‘I noticed a 
large crowd gathered in front of your house 
this morning, Worrit ; what was thea matter?” 
“I was discharging ‘the cook.” 

His Downwaro Covrss.—First Monkey : 
And man was once our equal? Second Mon- 
key: Yes;but look at him now. Long ago he 
lost his tail, and he frequently loses his head. 


Tue Pakticunar Kino.—‘ Thompson says he 
regards his mother-in-law as a_ perfect 
treasure.” ‘To be sure he does—the kind he'd 
be satisfied to lay up in ‘heaven.” 

A Fieutine Jurr.—Western Judge : Has the 
jury come to an agreement? Foreman (with a 

roken nose and biack eye): I don't know, yer 
honor. Most of them are unable to speak at 
present. 


A Crosz Resexpiance.--“ College sons are 
a good deal like some fountain pens,” said a 
philosopher in a Continental contemporary. 
“They are expensive, half the time broke, and 
when you put your dependence in them they 
fail to make a mark.” 

UnsvocessrvL Dieromacr.—“ I offer you my 
love,” said the young man, with bitterness, 
“and you offer me your friendship and good 
wishes! No, Pulsatils, there can be no such 
reciprocity as that between us two!” “So, 
then,” said the young woman coldly, “it’s an- 
nexation or nothing, is it?” 


a 





Custom Hovse Dutires.—‘ We al! owe cer 
tain duties to our country.” “Ah! then you 
also have been abroad.” 

Rervrnep tHE Compioient.--I sent a 
poem, complimentary to the editor of one rf 
the best magazines.” “With what result?’ 
“ He returned the compliment.” 


Hererss: “Tam afraid it is not for me that 
you come here so often, but for my money.” 
Ardent Wooer: “ You are crue! to say so. How 
can I get your money without getting you?” 

So Conventent.—‘ They have just estab 
lished telephone stations all over the Alps.’ 
“Isn't that nice! When they get lost up 
there now all they have to do will be to call 
up the St. Bernard dogs. ° 


Mrs. Yercer: “ Matilda, who was that man 
you were talking to last night at the back 
fence?” ‘Matilda Snowball: “ Has yer nebber 
felt de inflooence ob de tender pashun dat yer 
axes me sich queschuns?” 

Surricrent Cavse.—Judge : “ What are your 
grounds for divorce, sir? * Plaintiff: “ My 
wife married me to reform me, and after we 
settled down didn’t have sense enough (0 give 
up the idea.” Judge: “Granted.” 

Too Mocn Wavrer.— Here’s a temperance 
lecture in a nutshell,” said the good woman 
and she read aloud: “While under the influ 
ence of liquor, John Williams fell into the river 
yesterday and was drowned.” “My dear 
woman,” replied her unregenerate husband, 
“that merely shows the evil effect of too much 
water after one’s whisky.” 

Frt to Bk Raitway Porrers.—* And out of 
the entire class,” said the principal in the 
school of elocution, “there were six young men 
who failed. In fact, you cannot understand a 
word they say.” “And I meee there is 
nothing they can do?” observed the visitor 
“Oh, yes, they can easily obtain positions as 


| train announcers in the railway stations.” 





REFUSE IMITATIONS. 


INSIST ON HAVING 


CALVERT’S 


No. 5 
CARBOLIC 


SOAP 


¥ A pure Soap, guaranteed to contain 


4% of Catvert’s No. 5 Carsotic (the 
Strongest disinfectant known), and its 
regular use for al ordinary household 
and laundry purposes will prevent 
Infectious and Contagious Diseases. 


Sold in 12 oz. and 1 1b. bars 





15 per cent. 


CARBOLIC 
POWDER 


Prevents noxious odours, keeps away 
insects and should be used regularly 
in every household as a frecaution 
against epidemics and infection. 


SAFE. CHEAP. RELIABLE. 


glb. Ltd. & 2lb. Dredgers at 6d. 1/- & 1/8. 





F. C. CALVERT & Co., P. 0, Box 513, MANCHESTER. 
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Gleanings 


Timz is money, because it slips away fast. 

Hair a ton of sawdust contains 160lbs. of 
charcoal, 180ibs. of acids, 248lbs. of water, 
and 162ibs. of tar, 


A Hovse or Burtoxs.—A house built of 
buttons is the latest thing im architecture, and 
® certain French musical celebrity is build- 
ing it. The walls, the ceilings, the doors, the 
exterior and the interior are all ornamented 
with buttons of every description. Every 
country has been ransacked, end. some very 
curious specimens are reported to have been 
brought te light. 


Taz Moon anp THE WEATHER,—That the 
moon actually has an influence upon the 
weather an eminent Australian meteorologist 
is quate yn oe to believe. The rainfall on 
the coast of New South Wales is irregular. 
but im the interior that of three distinct 
periods has been traced, beginning with 1851, 
1870, and 1889. In the first six years of each 

jod the rain was ‘abundam, this being the 
time when the moon'was nearing ite farthest 
point south im declination. But other years, 
after the moon had started north, were dry. 
and drought in 1885 and 1890 was severe 
enough to cause the starvation of 25,000,000 
sheep. 


Bioop Rary.—Meteorologists are talking 
about what has been called “blood rain,” 
which fell durimg January in the south-west of 
England. It appears that a sort of dust or 
muddy rain appeared in the Scilly Isles 

elsewhere on the “22nd. The rain 
is described. as covering the glass and wood- 
work of greenhouses with rust and coloured 
dust. In another place iron reilings and wire 
netting were “painted” with a “pale selmon- 
pink colour,” and clothes lung out to dry 
had to be weshed again. Eisowhere the mate- 
vial. is described us “yellowish,” and not. un- 
like Peruvian guano. Of course, the micro- 
scope was called into use, and the material 
was examined and found to be mainly “ter- 
restrial dust,” which must have travelled far, 
probably from gome part of Northern, Africa. 

A Penny 4 Swerar.—The penalty for swear- 
ing in soms of the Lordon hotels and barsis 
now @ penny per swear. Directly language of 
& comminatory or profane character is heard 
the barmaid or waiter passes to the offender a 
small eoliecting box with a polite request. for 
a penny. The boxes 4m usually in the sha 
of @ street postal pillar bex, with a suitable 
inseription. In some establishments gentle- 
meh with a.luxurioug tendency to swear at 
large are indulged a® Seasdn-ticket holders. 
They put in half-a-ercwn, which carries them 
on jor a fixed period without paying’ forfcit. 
Scagon-ticket: holders, however, aré not encou- 
raged, because the knowledge of having. paid 
for their swears in advance encourages men ito 
také out their money's worth, —a 

Bacrskiat Oreanisus.—Speaking at Bel- 
fast recently,. Professor Bottomley gave a 
striking iustration of sh “geandity wok bac- 
terial organisms. A single microbe ‘might, he 
observed, give origin, by growth and. sub- 
division, in one hour, to @ progeny number- 
ing: 16,000,000-—-all -of which, by the way, 
could be acoomfnodated on a postage. stamp. 
If these were supplied with sufficient food, at 
the end of three days they would have multi; 
plied to such am extent that it would take 
forty goods trains, consisting of forty wag- 
gons, bearing five tons each of bacteria, to 
clear them away. Want of nourishment 
and suitable conditions alone prevents this 
sort of multiplication; but something like it 
is Witnessed in the purification of sewage by 
bacterial plants. The professor calculated 
that while microbes dangerous to life num- 
bered about fifty species, there were at least 
1,000 that were beneficent; and for most of 
the deadly ones sunlight and fresh air were 
remedies. 





Aw honest man 


has to pay down.. 


A wHrrPInc never hurts so much as the 
thought that you. are being whipped. 


“"Am ALL THE Trug.”—A man and his wife, 
together with a youthful. son, were once seen to 
enter an eating-house. They sat down at one 
of the tables. The father, after glancing at 
the joints on the sideboard, said to his son, 
*’Erbert, what will you ’ave?” “TI think I'll 
’ave a little ’am, father.” “’Erbert,” says the 
father, “ you shouldn’t say ‘’Am,’ you should 
say ‘“Am.’” Hereupon the wife interposes ; 
looking round at the people gitting at the next 
table, who seemed amu at the conversation, 
she remarks, “’Ark at that now; did you ’ear 
what they were saying? They both thought 
they were saying ‘’Am,’ and they were saying 
**Am’ all the time!” 


SIGNIFICANCE or THE Worp “ Woman,”— 
There are one thousand persons in Michigan 
who object to the word “woman.” In this age 
of salesladies, washladies, scrubladies, and so 
on, it is hard to conceive why the rest of the 
unclassified ladies should take up arms against 
that honest old Anglo-Saxon word “ woman.” 
Etymologically, it- signifies the happy state 4 
to which every female looks forward—namely, 
the state of matrimony. The woman is the 
wife-man. So long as a man is proud to be 
called a man, why should a woman be ashamed 
to be called a woman? Sometimes the word 
is found in bad company and assumes an in- 
vidious colour from. the context, but that does 
not derogate from its worth as a word. “ And 
the rib which the Lord God took from man 
made He a-woman:” Not a female or a lady, 
mind you, but a woman. ‘ 


Or BaAnerun ,Rervte.—For the baneful 
repute of ‘the opal there is an historical reason. 
Two or three centuries ago the stone was 
popular in Europe, amd ‘the jewellers of Italy 
were especially cunping in its setting. At the 
height Of" its popularity came the plague, 
which made havoc in Venice. It was witaced 
by some observant person in that city that 
when a victim was at the point of death, his 
opal, if he wore one, brightened, while after 
death it became dull. ‘this accession of 
brilliance implied a sort of malignant purpose 
or intelligence in the stone, it was charged 
with the death of its owner. It never oc- 
curred. to the scientists of that time to turn 
the incident around the other way, and seg if 
the patient had anything to do with the opal. 
But that was the way of it; the heightened 
fever just before death cansed thé stone, 
which is affected by heat, to become more 
brilliamt, atid. the chili and damp, afterward 
dulled it. 


Tue art of lace making i very closely con- 
nected with) England, mach more so than many 
people imagine. It is quite common to find 
people who, seem to think that all beautiful 
lace maust be made and come from abroad. This 
is mot so, for: Buckinghamshire Pillow Point 
laces, or “ Point d’Angleterre,” as it used to 
be called, hag. been made im England for at 
least three-hundred years now, and it will | 
compare favourably wth most laces of foreign 
make ; in fact, so favourably that even eariy 
in the last century much of the lace made in 
Fngland was sold as Mechlin, and under other 
hames that were certainly not Engligh. 
Limerick lace was « favourite with our Tate | 
Queen, who herself learnt the art of making | 
it, and this no dovpt at the time was an en- 
couragement to Irish lacemakers. Indeed, 
many of our Royal ladies have; taken a great 
interest in the art... Katherine of Arragon and 
her ladies practised lace-making greatly while 
residing in Northants and Bucks; and there 
is a lace existing still called by her name. 
Qteen Elizabeth was content im her youth to 
spend a portion of her leisure time in “ Ye 
weaving of laces,” and Marie Stuart, we are 


pays up. The other kind 





told, made “ pearling ”—‘ purling” (the spel- 
ling is doubtful) being an old hme for a 
narrow edging lace ‘ 


Tre difference between repartee and jm- 
pudence is the size of the man who says it. 


Tuery is one thing a woman cam never <co— 
she can’t make a. man tell ber where he |, 
been. 


Avusrratia’s Crorcues.—Australia has, 
proportionately, more churches than any other 
country, the number being 6,013, or 219 
churches to every 100,000 ery England has 
144 churches to every 100,000; Russia only 
55 to the same number. 


ABOUT THE Hanv.—Strength in the fingers 
is a sure token of mental aptitude. One of the 
most common signs of want of good breeding 
. _— of ia pa Sane of the 
lands, am obvious ignorance of what to dk 
with them anda painful awkwardnes ip 
their adjustment. he hands of a gentle- 
man seem perfectly at home without being 
occupied; they are i to elegant 
repose, or if they y move it is 
attractively. Some of Queen Elizabeth's 
courtiers made playing with their sword hile 
an accomplishment, and the most efficient 
weapon of the Spanish coquette is her fan, 


“A Makerace Surerstr1i0n.—It is supposed 
that the superstition that May is an unlucky 
month for weddings origimated with the mav- 
riage of Mary, Queen of Scots, which took 
place in May and tumed out so whhappily, bu 
according to Napier’s “ Folklore of Scotland,” 
the idea dates from a period long antecedent 
to this marriage. “According to Forster's 
“Perennial Calendar,” we may infer this pre- 
judice was not prevalent among our ancesiors 
t ws there given: 


“ Of the three summer months they say 
The most of luck is the twenty 0’ May, 
Our hearts and hands to join.” 


Tue Torqvorsz.—The turquoise, the birth 
stone for December, signifies prosperity. It 
was a familiar and favourite gem among +): 
ancient Mexicans and Indians of the west. The 
turquoise fades when its owner is ill, and die 
when the wearer is attacked by an incurable 
malady—so they say. The s claim 
that. by ite Sarpinis shades the turquoise turns 
telltale ‘on the caprices, and moods of its 
wearer, The stone derives iis name from a 
word ageaning Turkish and is so called because’ 
the first turquoises were found in Turkey. 1 
your birthday comes in December and you 
wear a turquoise, you need never be afraid of 
falling off a high place. One of the powers 
of the azure hued gem is to preserve its wear 
from this catastrophe. It is also said thav it 
has the power of protecting its wearer against 
contagion. A turquoise would sentalnty be 
an ornamental substitute for vaccination. It« 
efficency would probably depend upon the 
“faith” of the wearer. 


American Enpran Borrat Coustous.—From 
the earliest times, among all races ¢'vilised o 
savage, man has always cared for the remains 
of bis dead. Failure to do so is regarded 2s 
inhuman and is promptly condemned. 
Numerous are the rites employed in mourning, 
but nowhere can we find evidences of greater 
respect: and affection for the dead than among 
North American Indians. There are those 
who seem inclined to find little that is’ prais 
worthy in the’Indian character, ‘but a people 
with devoted love for their children, profound 
religious respéct for the Sacred Name, ® re 
verence for their dead and a sineere concerr 
for their last resting-places; certainly possess 
qualities which are admirable and worthy of 
universal commendation, Among the Chipp- 
was the old-time heathen rites have pretty 
nearly. disappeared. These Ohippew:s 
Christian Indians, intelligent and. possessing 
all the highest. qualities of the red’ man w !h 
much that is good and true which their p*': 
face friends have taught, them. They do 0° 
practise. scaffold or tree burial except in re 
instances. “ Above-the-ground: burial” is «*9 
practically unknown to them. 
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Society 

The King's visit to Devonport has furnished 
him with gome rather fine amd novel experi- 
ences sr thé ships of His Navy ; but some 
of the . episodes, that enkivened a similar 
visth, fy yet ue by George III, . were 
a On. their from ship to ship 
cn the Royal Baie t King (and with him 
the Queen) tad the company af“ a very hand- 
are cubter,:TOwed by six fine young women, 
all habited im loose white ns, “with nan- 


keen saf , and black nets.” Again, 
on their img’ at “Mount Edgcumbe, then, 
a8 See the | of attraction for natural 


‘the Royal pair were 
maidens, . dressed 

Syren and 
perting, sah maiden on her 


Meakegths 


tin 
a tomas < mow ; it certainly wes 
we have no meate now of 
ahingaiahied, the, conteraponary chroni- 

a: tows @nonytnity. 
Px Queen will go definitely out of mourn- 
pe at the first when she will’ be 
dressed in « dhade of shimmering prim 
vase richly -embroi in flowers. She will 


- wear most Samia jewels, which haye 
not seen the Sogo of day for some time. a 


r waite on her Majest 
oye nt alt suman 


gute 


crown aah ake 
The 


to ae 
og designs for the new 
will wear at the Corona- 





Sse of a are Sadao their 
for : the :;Corgna- 

ose ee aes 
e e 

sang ot, Lansdowne, Viscouiltess Gal- 
way, Lady ay, and Countess 
Spencer. - The - Ormonde, “the 


lands Some Drache of Sather 
ond ven are am 
those who have to wear | 
the Coronation. nate an unsolved pre 
blem as to how ied diamond tiara can be 
made to fit im with the coromet which, 
although only worn for a moment, must still 
for that real A time rest ‘on the hair. : 


Gems 
cance of eg soma 


hundredweight ef praise 





——— 
re 


tave at 





~ "| the ‘cocoanut oil together with a very gent 





: “ee tehoz. 1 loz. 


| Eda ‘aos 











Helpful Talks 


ee ee 


Whe Editer is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 

All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, bus as 
guarantes of good faith. 


Sapre.—If had to told me @ little more 
about your I might have beer able to 
pre you jusb the verse you want. However, 

rest he following beuntifu! lines of Whit- 
tier will please you:-~ 
* Our Jives are \ dicho written through 

With gdod or ill, with false or true ; 

‘And as the blessed angels turn - 

The pages of our years, 

God Acer they read the good with smiles, 

And blot. ‘the ill ‘with tears. 


P. P, P.—He would mot have to stamp his 
“bills,”if by “ bills’ you mean his particulars 
of account, but of course his receipts for £2 
and upwards should bear a penny stamp. 


Wittiz.—The broad arrow mark used by 
the Government on stores and mater: 
to have been the crest of the Earl of Romney, 
Master-General of Ordnance, 1693 to 1702. 


Bos.--Tobacco may be grown and manu- 
factured in England under license from the | 
Excise, and payment of the duty on the pro 
duce manufactured. 


of Epsom salts, or, still better, of sal-am- 
moniac. 
solution, laid on equally with a paint-brush 
The moisture will evaporate, and the salt be 
deposited, thus forming the “ frosted” appear- 
ance, 

Inqurrer.— Rub the limes under the eyes in 
a downward direction, or contrary to tat 
which the wrinkles threaten to take. 
little lanoline, or rosewater and glycerine to 
facilitate friction. Rub gently, but firmly and 
evenly, and continue the operati on for fully 
five minutes ata time. 


Grove.—I think you would like the lanoline 
pomadé for your hair, which is made as fo!- 
lows :——Lanoline, one ounce ; cocoanut oil, one 
ounce ; tincture of cantharides 
otto of rose, five drops, Melt the lanioline and 


and when neawly cool 


add thts timcture and .otto,/ 


“Ana -Worns are the most common, pct 
nen of the, small ills \of life, ‘and, ‘therefore, 
anything ‘that will give felief or a pémsible 
cure. is worth a trial. An old lady recently 
living in the Isle of the reputation 

of being able to cure-the Aar variety of these 
 clemprttbity dea labour.) This is 
her remedy, and which EF 'reeonmmend 
try:+Take some beeswax, heat it, ad put it 
on the corn-as-hot-as possible. Cover it with 






the foot in water as h: 
bear_it, and the corn should fal! 
ans ~ a i 
es ust have been lament 
ably | bie te ickéming. Try the cor- 
rect method and you will Gore’ no trouble on 
the thickening score. For plain melted butter 
butter, half-pint 
water, two tad! vifule of eream (this can 
be taken from the day's milk that hos been 
Beer Ye to stand). Melt the butter in « sauce- 
remove off the fire.’ Stir in the 
| Ron: Se and. to tthe fire and heat ‘very 
4, Wit heut, 
water 


ming, for three minutes, 

edd ir with. wooden spbdon till 
Ate Allow ‘thé « sauce, to boil for a few 
heen then add the -¢ream; season with 


would be nvade in the same 
ThA telng he «pint of milk in place of, 
me ge one, 


iatter: with a ithe 





flavouring, if liked, just before serving. 


als is said j 


A Reaper.—Make a hot, saturated solution | 
Wet the glass windows with this | 


Use a|- 


one drachm ; | 


COCOA 


you to, 


piece: of linen and let it remain on for | 
Toa tev Then ‘souk 





" Worxman.—The British géld coinage is of 
22 carats pure gold and 2 carats Gop Sper 3, the 
| lavter being use i to give - requisité hardneygs. 
Tror.-—It ia always “up to (London” and 
“down from London,” but where the Metro- 





Swe 








| polis is not in question people go “up” when 4 
they go north and “down” when they go i 

| south, 4 
4) 

InpiGNant.—-I know of no means by, which 1 








| you can compel a son seventeen years of H 
to return home. You are certainly not en- 
titled to seize his wages, but you are in. no ni 
way liable for his debts. at 

38 





D.H.. (Aberdeen).—Oracks in ‘a 





cooking” 






? 

stove cam be satisfactorily filed by a paste i 

| made of six Nye common wood ashes to. ane 4] 
| part table. salt, mixed with cold water. Pro ? 
perly mixed, it’ will prove Jasti ing and will i} 





take blac king. 

Ropent.—Rats and mice ean be. driven 
away by putting potash into their holes or 
where they are likely to go. The air will make 














| i soft and sticky, and they dislike it yery 
| much 

| Onn Coat.-—-To remove the shiny look irom 
| black coat. collars, elbows, seams, ete., where 





Se eR 


the nap of the cloth is me + worn off entirely, 
ammonia wader is excellent ; but if the witoke 
| coat needs a thoroughiy good, cleansing, use 
| strong black coffee to wh ich has been added a 

| few drops of ammonia, and sponge with a pieto 
| of black woollen eloth 


| Maser.—When there is amy tendency to 
skin trouble, such as yours, great care should 
be taken m regard to diet and exercise. If the 

general health is neglected, snodiel sine. will mat 
| avail you ao maa nor will the application: of 
ointment, , to the skin. You should care- 
| fully cid. orehiiting the skin; do not eat 
| Seve or any food that is rich or greasy. Taki 

plenty of exercise in the open-air, and eat 
| pla ntifully of vegetables and fruit, 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


-EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


oe meant PO Raer Taber 32> foes: 
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BREAKFAST SUPPER © 
































FALLING 
EYELASHES 


spoil the beauty of the fairest face, and 
eprive the eyes ef their defence 

inst ditt and dust. The eyelashes 
are. strengihencd ond restored. by 
SINGLETON’S EYE. OINTMENT, « 
remedy with 800 years’ reputation. 
Supplied. by chemists and pores in 
ancient estal pots for 2/. each. A 
little book “ How to Preserve the Hye. 


right’ will be sent to any applicant b 
SPEPHEN) « G MY, », 210, v betie 
Road, London. An who tdfifer ? 


from.any eye trouble should 
send for it. 
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WIDOW WELCHS 
FEMALE PILLS. 


‘Awarded Certificate of, 
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; Westminster, Sold in the Colonies. 
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iod of mourning for 

If adopt the f me period. = 

you ormer » you 

black without crape for tore 

months and half-mourning one month. If the 
fatter, black without crape for six weeks. 

Dorrs.—-A, wife living apart from her hus- 

‘band, for sufficient grounds, cannot claim the 

custody of a child of eight years old, unleas by 

order of a superior Court (Chancery or Divorce), 

to which it must be shown that the husband is 

‘an unfit person to be entrusted with the child. 


Dortcies.—{1) It was very improper; a girl 
ought never to speak to a strange person with- 
out an introduction. (2) Yes, it was wrong. 
A girl should be more careful. The lower 
classes @ispense with introductions, but. not 

in our claas of life. (3) He would think 
it ituproper, and it would be s0. A girl should 
not let her love lead her too far. 


Love anv Dovsr.—ti do not see how a man 
could love a woman, or a woman love a man, 
without confidence in the loved oné—without a 
thorough belief that he or she is unquestion 
ably truthful and faithful. If a man fancies 
every time a girl to whom he is en t does 
#omething which he does not understand, that 
she intemted something wrong, be does not 
truly love her. 


Constant Reaper.—The best time to bathe 
is just before going to bed, as any danger of 
catching cold is thus avoided, and the com- 
plexion is improved by keeping warm for 
‘severol hours after leaving the bath. A couple 
of pounds of bran put into a thin bag and then 
im the bathtub is excellent for softening the 
kin. It should be left to soak in a smal] quan- 
tity of water several hours before being used. 


Brive Exxor.—The bride goes up to the 
church on her father’s right arm, the brides- 
maids following two by two; her mother and 
misters “agp oe her to the church; the former 
goneraily remains with the bridesmaids (just 
anside the doorway) until the arrival of the 
bride. If there is an odd number of bridesmaids 
one may walk first or last, as you prefer, but 
the latter plan is the more usual. The head 
‘bridesmaid walks immediately behind the 
‘bride. The bridegroom’s relatives should place 
‘themselves at the left-hand side of the church, 
the bride’s relatives on the right. 
@tands at the bridegroom's left baud and comes 
down the church on his left arm. 


The bride | 


Puzzimp Jum.—To trace a will at Somerset 
House you must know the name of the testator, 
the place where, and the date, approximate or 
exact, on which he died; and, if possible, the 
date when the will wae proved. 


_ B. Downery.—iAt whit date watches were 
invented is still a moot point, and the oldest 
and crudest in Dr. Longton’s collection bears 
date 1640, amd the name of David Lestourgen, 
of Rouen, by whom it was made. 


Wrutir.—{1) 1 believe the seating capacit; 
of the Albert Hall is about eight Poe. some | 
(2) Perhaps you did not address your letter 
properly ; a lebter may be sent to a private 
soldier or non-commissioned officer in India 
for HE provided the rank of the man 
addres: is stated on the envelope. 


Joun (Doncaster).—You have made a mistake 
about the antiquity of the Mansion House; it 
is by no means an old building, only dating 
from the beginning of the reign of George the 
Third. Of course, the age of buildings is 
comparative; this would be very old in a new 
country, but in London is does not count as 
ancient, 


Surrurre.—-A large number of defects of 
hearing were set down in olden times to 
“worms in the ear.” The poor harmless ear- 
wig has been labelled acoording to its supposed 
crimes, though its-Soottish name of “ clip- 
shear” is mach more descriptive of its appear- 
anos and habits; and some old-fashioned folks 
caunot yet be brought to believe that black- 
beetles do not lodge in their ears and cause 
deafness. 


A Mixp Ia at Ease.—If yon really have 
any fears such a3 you express in your ‘etter, go 
to & ‘riistworthy medical man and tell him 
your trouble. 1 do not know, of course, what 
your circumstances are, ‘but there is nothing 
calculated to do a morbid mind like yours more 
good than real hard work and plenty of it. Do 
not allow. yourself to brood; find eccupation 
which will take you out of yourself you 
think jess of your own fancies and more of 
those about you. Persons who are so wrapped 
up in themselves as you appear to be, weaken 
their own minds by brooding over imaginary 
evils. Very likely medical advice and a course 
of treatment will set you all right again. A 
disordered stomach is often provocative of 
acute mental misery. 





H. 8S. (Dundee).—The husband usually 
takes the wife's wedding ring after her death: 
if he does not keep it, it ie for him to choos, 
what shall be done with it. 


Tas Lowvow Raapsp is sent to any part of 
the world, post free Three-halfpence Weekly ; 
or Quarterly, One Shilling and Eightpence. 

ay Au, Larrers £0 38 ADDERssED 1 
tas Eprror ov tas Loxpox 
Ludgate Hill, ".C. a oe 

*.* We cannot undertake to return rejected 
manuscripts. 








DON'T COUGH USE 
KEATING'S LOZENGES 
FOR YOUR COUGH, 











QUICKLY CORRECT ALL IRREGULARITIRG, REMOVE ALL 
OBSTRUCTIONS, and relieve the oe 


with 
Boxes, 1/14, 2/9 (contains three times 
and Size 4s. 64., of all Chemists; or will be 
sent anyw exe on recei of 15, 34, or 85 stamps, by 
BE, T., TOWLE & OO., 








66, Long Row, Notti 
Beware of imttotions: ootent and ciasthten, 








ULPHOLINE srs 
LOTION 


A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


ZRUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ESTIRELY FADE AWAY. 





PEPPER'S TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 
SHILLING BOTTLES. 





{{OUGHS, COLDs, 
ASTHMA, 


DR. J. 


COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


BRONCHITIS: 





TR d. C0 RO is a liquid medicine which 
Pe ee 


DIARRHGA, P)YSENTERY, CHOLERA. 


GENBRAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, REPORT that is ACTS a2 4 
CHARM, one dose geuerally sufficient, 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Caloutta, states :-—"' Two nosms COMPLETELY 
DIAREE@A.” 


FOR 








D1, 08 BEUWES, QHOROMINE, "Chace 
aedoubiedly the the 


dsliberstely untrue, and be 
sworn 10--See Tha Times, July 13th. 1864. 


B of COALORODYNE, tha’ 
regretted 


FE PILEPSY, 


DDR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE rpidly outs short al 
SPASMS, COLIC, 


PALPITATION, HYSTERIA, 








D*A FEAR BOUIN LARGE. 
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